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Pevely Milk, at 14c per quart, is the cheapest food you can gr ge Be 
buy, because it gives you the greatest food value for your 
money. 

For 14 cents you get more real, healthful nourishment in a 
quart of Pevely Milk than you can obtain for the same amount 
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Pevely Milk is the best milk in St. Louis, because it is high- 
est in percentage of butter fat. The city butter-fat standard is 
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The Pevely standard insures you richer milk. Pevely meth- 
ods insure absolutely clean, pure milk—the safest milk in the 


world for your children. 
If you must economize on your food, you should do the cut- 


ting down somewhere else. For the safety of your family, do 
not cut down on your milk. That would be false economy. 


Milk is man’s primary food—the vital food of all children. 
Every child should drink at least a quart of milk every day. 
There are no substitutes for milk. 
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By William Marion Reedy 


Timely News 
ISPATCHES in Wednesday morning’s papers 
D read as if the war would be over next week. 
Statements by Secretaries Baker and Daniels 
about the situation are most sanguine. The sub- 
marine bases are to be broken up. The German 
man-power is hopelessly depleted. A plot on Rus- 
sian lines for a mutiny in the German navy, in 
order to end the war, has been discovered. And 
there are more revelations of the diabolic negoti- 
ations of Bernstorff for wholesale sabotage by the 
flannel-mouthed Jéremiah O’Leary and others. It is 
all good news and will help to sell the bonds rapidly. 
li there’s a bit of camouflage about it, why, there’s 
nothing about camouflage that contravenes the 
articles of war or offends against ethics. 
ofe of 
The Colonel’s Idea 
Co.. RooskEvELT writes, in the Kansas City Svar, 
suggesting that the various training camps be made 
permanent. The Colonel thinks first of the camps 
in connection with future universal military service, 
which may or may not come into being; but, that 
aside, the country at large would like to see the 
camps maintained permanently as training places for 
citizenship, with proper medical examination and 
treatment each year for every young man in the 
country. 
ofe of 
An Error 
No one has discovered why the government has 
not called all the drawn men for examination and 
for determination as to their selection for service. 
The country owes it to the youths drawn to let 
them know their fate now, in order that they may 
prepare for the immediate future. The defeat of 
the proposal of a general examination of the 
drafted men was a blunder. 
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“The Treloars” 

For people who want in a novel something more 
than mere story I would recommend “The Tre- 
loars” by Miss Mary Fisher, a St. Louis woman. 
The story itself is well told, but the book has a 
wide and deep interpretative value in its bearing 
upon the life of to-day as affected by “new” theories 
of government, art and ethics. Miss Fisher is the 
champion of the old ideals, the antagonist of all the 
“new” so-called ‘“‘free” conceptions that scorn the 
ancient standards. She is a classicist, with some 
tolerance for romanticism, but has no patience at 
all with the lawlessness of futurism in aesthetics or 
conduct. Peculiarly effective is her unmasking of 
the evil of Kultur, in the person of one of her char- 
acters, Max Gietmann. There are, excellently foiled 
by each other, a votary of the spiritual concept of 
existence and a supporter of the materialistic view. 
The interplay of these and other characters well 


illustrates the puzzle of life amid the clash of arms 


in which the eternal laws of right are supposed to 
be, but are not, silent. Miss Fisher is a sturdy 
conservative. but a sound and steady reasoner and 
her book has a style that is a relief amid the pre- 
vailing smartness and staccato convulsiveness of the 
young literary lions of the day. “The Treloars’’ is 
an intellectual novel that works for steadiness in a 
heady and feverish time. The publisher is Crowell, 
New York. 
oh 
City Coal for the Poor 

Sr. Louts having secured the output of an Illinois 
coal mine at a reasonable price for the supply of its 
various public institutions, why not begin to provide 


now for the sale of coal to the poor during the 
winter at cost of transportation in the city? In the 
winter the garbage wagons are not busy, except 
occagjonally in removing snow, and they may very 
well be used in coal distribution. The city’s vehicular 
equipment is large enough to handle the supply even 
when the garbage wagons are hauling the snow. The 
municipality has been considering undertaking the 
supply of milk. Why not coal? 
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The Dawn in Ireland 
THE article on “Ireland” in this issue, by Austin 
Harrison, editor of The English Review, is an ex- 
position of conditions in “the most distressful coun- 
try” that should be of interest to all Americans, 
pending the outcome of the deliberations of the 
Conference now laboring upon the formulation of a 
scheme for home rule. A jittle volume from Mac- 
millans, New York, “The Irish Home Rule Con- 
vention” is also illuminative. Mr. John Quinn, an 
eminent New York lawyer and litterateur, writes a 
vigorous introduction to two essays by George W. 
Russell (A. E.) and Sir Horace Plunkett. The for- 
mer presents “Thoughts for a Convention,” admir- 
ably sane and finely tolerant; the latter “A Defense 
of the Convention,” a practical, matter of fact con- 
sideration of conditions in Ireland. All these men 
helicye ihat the conference will not be a failure, and 
they give reasons for the faith that is in them. Sinn 
Fein is cooling down and Ulster is becoming amena- 
bie to reason. The Nationalists are letting up on 
their petty politics. Men like Russell and Plunkett 
take a whole view of the situation, while Mr. Quinn 
takes even a larger view, as a representative Irish- 
American. They all agree that the men of Easter 
Week did not die in vain. It is a glorious sign that 
the meeting of the Conference in Belfast was an 
occasion of general hearty fraternization. Ulster 
will not now stay out. It fears neither oppressive 
legislation nor oppressive administration. Mr. Quinn 
says the conference will agree on a plan of home 
rule, short of absolute military independence, and 
the country as a whole will ratify it. There will be 
peace in Ireland, if England will show that common 
sense the lack of which Mr. Austin Harrison so 

strongly deplores. 
% 

The Mystery of John Smith 
Tue Appletons have published a curious novel 
by J. C. Snaith, entitled “The Coming.” Snaith is a 
3ritish novelist of many ideas and charming style. 
In this work the hero, John Smith, is a “simple” or 
“natural,” who in a vague fashion parallels the 
Saviour, working at least one miracle while confined 
in a madhouse, and writing a play that we are led 
to believe converts the world to love. The book 
seems to say that John Smith is the reincarnated 
Christ. That the production has a sort of inchoate, 
formless, tenuous beauty is indisputable, but it leaves 
the reader wondering what is its Q. FE. D. I take it 
that if all the world is sane, this John Smith, with his 
doctrine of nothing is anything but what we think 
it, is mad: but if we are mad, John Smith is sane. 
Mr. Snaith does not tell us what he thinks. “The 
Coming” is an exquisite but eleutheriac bit of mys- 

ticism that leaves one muddled as to its meaning. 


sf fe 
A Congress Magnificent 

ConGrEss has adjourned after the most remark- 
ably efficient and constructive session on record,— 
a session that has revolutionized the government and 
miraculously set in action energies supertitanic. It 
has packed into six months of war activities incal- 
culable and has evoked marvels of organization 
almost as if by incantation. It has voted billions 
like small change and levied taxes the computation 
of which paralyzes arithmetic. In all history there 
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is no parallel to such legislative achievemeuc. Be- 
side what the congress has done, how puny, mean, 
small-spirited seems the criticism of its errors of 
omission and commission. The body rose to the 
importance of the catastrophe with which it had to 
deal, measured up, as a body, howsoever it may have 
failed to discover great personalities in its member- 
ship, to the mighty occasion. It would be an anti- 
climax, I think, to such a performance for such a 
body to punish any member for the expression of 
honest opinion in futile opposition to such stupen- 
dous accomplishment. 
ofe of 
Watch the New Party 
THAT new party organized at Chicago last week 
may not be a thing to dismiss with a sneer if it can 
bring to bear in support of such things as single 
tax and public ownership and the social democratic 
programme, the fervor, the machinery, the respecta- 
ble force and the financial resources of the prohibi- 
tionist organization. Heretofore prohibitionism has 
been conservative in its one-ideaedness. The new 
arrangement of alliance will broaden its scope, while 
prohibition will give the single taxers, social ‘demo- 
crats, public ownership men, proportional repre- 
sentationists and others, new and sympathetic audi- 
ences. The strong point of the new cave of Adullam 
is its loyalty, its repudiation of all foreign and hos- 
tile proposals of action. This new National party 
may not elect many congressmen, and will surely 
not elect a president, but it will make the framers 
of the platforms of the old parties bid for the 
support of its votes. And this is the opinion of a 
convinced anti-prohibitionist. 
of of 
The Danyer to Mitchel 
A LONG-RANGE view of the New York city may- 
oralty campaign gives the impression that if Mayor 
John Purroy Mitchel wins, it will be as the result 
of a loyalty drive. The canvass has got away from 
inunicipal issues. Mitchel has to beat Hylan of 
Tammany, Bennett, Republican and Hilquitt, Social- 
ist. Tammany and the regular Republicans may 
work together. They have often done so in the 
past. Together they can poll a big vote. Hilquitt 
has all the pacifists and socialists on the East Side, 
and all those who sympathize with Germany in all 
the wards. The question is whether he will get 
the Clan-na-Gael Irish and the Roman Catholics 
who oppose Mitchel. The chances are he won't; 
they would more naturally drift to Tammany. Or- 
ganized labor is said to be against Mitchel on the 
theory that he is the candidate of Wall street. There 
is evident a tremendous undercurrent against Mitchel, 
and Hearst’s papers are fighting him in the open. 
It is a fact that he is fought by every element in 
the community that is antagonistic to good govern- 
ment, and it is laughable to behold Tammany declar- 
ing for municipal ownership of public utilities— 
Tammany, for whom the public utility corporations 
have been a fat spoil for generations. The war 
issue put forward by Mitchel’s friends indicates their 
sense of the danger to their candidate, a danger from 
Hilquitt rather than from Tammany, for Hilquitt 
runs on an anti-war platform. It is my opinion 
that Mitchel ought to be elected, but I fear he may 
not be. The Bolshevikis are making the pace just 
now. The flag and only the flag can save Mitchel. 
of of 
Buy Some Bonds 
THERE’s no better, safer investment in the world 
than a second issue Liberty bond, which may pos- 
sibly be exchanged later for another Liberty bond 
at higher interest. When with investment there 
goes a sense of doing something for one’s country, 
one has the sense of achieving a virtue as well as 
of having done well by oneself. It is seldom one 
can be virtuous in the same action in which one is 
‘profiting by the procreativeness of one’s money. 
Such double-barreled Jaying-up of treasure is among 
the great satisfactions. Whosoever has money or 
can get it, if he have no debts that should first be 
paid therewith, should buy a Liberty bond or as 
many more as he may be equal to. A citizen of 
the United States is one who does something for 
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the United States, anc as little as one can do for 
his country is to lend it some money at good interest 
when the country needs the money to save itself 
from the Kaiser and Kultur. 
fe ef 
Administrative Law 
THE gravest mistake since our entrance into the 
war is the setting up of administrative law, in giv- 
ing to the Postmaster-General the power to suppress 
publications and ruin publishers without their having 
their day in court. It is true a publisher whose 
periodical is suppressed by the postal department 
may appeal to the courts, but the publisher may be 
ruined before the case can be heard. This is Teu- 
tonism rather than Americanism. Punish sedition 
and treason, yes; but convict the traitor or seditionist 
first under forms of law. 


fe ofe 
"Twere wiser for the United States to leave Sena- 
tor La Follette what he is chiefly—an egoistic and 
humorless bore, without terminal facilities—than to 

make him a martyr to free speech. 

ofe fe 

A Few Words on Taxes 
THE war taxes are upon us. They touch pain- 
fully every producer of wealth. They do not touch 
at all the great absorber of wealth, the landlord 
who, as landlord, profits of the productiveness of all 
and himself produces nothing. Land values do not 
shrink in war times; they increase. All war profits 
tend to boost land values. The federal government 
does not, cannot tax them. But the federal govern- 
ment taxes many things taxed also by the state and 
this piles taxes on production to such a degree that 


‘production must be discouraged. The states must 
| g 


cease the imposition of many of those taxes, and do- 
ing so must shift the burden upon land values. Par- 
ticularly the states must tax adequately unused land, 
first for revenue, second to stimulate production. As 
production increases, land values must rise and thus 
provide revenue in increasing volume. It is or will 
be an endless chain. The taxation of land values 
properly prosecuted will solve the secret of revenue- 
raising for all time. It will provide for every gov- 
ernmental requirement, whether of war or peace. 
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Dangers to the Allies 

Two dangers loom for the Allies. First, German 
supremacy in the air that may enable a raid upon 
England in such gigantic force as will break the 
British morale. Second, a failure of this country to 
supply the necessary ships to keep Great Britain in 
food and other supplies and to get our soldiers to 
Europe. We must hurry up those airplanes and 
those ships. That is the cry of the Allies to-day. 
The proper response will shorten the war. Delay 
may lose it, will certainly lengthen it. Speed up the 
ships, air and water. 


ote ote 


Victor Berger’s Fancy 

Victor BERGER, whose paper, the Milwaukee Leader, 
has been forbidden the mails, says there is a rumor 
that there will be no congressional elections next 
year so that the people may not vote their disap- 
proval of the war and the conduct thereof. If all 
Mr. Berger’s information is as authentic as this, the 
people who will not get the Leader will not miss 
much reliable news. I don’t believe in the suppres- 
sion of newspapers, but if the anti-war papers stuck 
closer to fact and went not wandering after fancies 
and phantasmagoria they would not be liable to sup- 
pression. The intransigeant press is not considered 
dangerous because of its criticism of the war and its 
management, but because of its crazy distortion and 
perversion of facts. 

ofe of 
No Negotiated Peace 

THE President says the war must go to a finish. 
That is what he has told the Army League. He has 
declared terms, which are, in effect, Grant’s “uncon- 
ditional surrender,” over again—unconditional sur- 
render of German autocracy. All German peace talk 
that proceeds on any other basis is beside the ques- 
tion. Restoration of Belgium, of ravaged France, 
of Alsace and Lorraine, of Serbia, of Poland, yield- 


ing of German colonies mean nothing if the Ger- 
man autocracy is to continue to control the central 
empires. The war is for democratic government, 
not for territory. When Kaiserism is done for, 
Europe can be readjusted on a basis of the equal 
rights of all nations. There is to be no peace by 
negotiation. After peace, negotiation or diplomacy 
will come into play. And when the negotiations be- 
gin, this country’s views as to the readjustment of 
furope will dominate the congress that shall sign 
up all the world for a lasting peace. The ambitions 
of the allies for territory will have to yield to this 
country’s contention for a self-denying treaty. So I 
read the President's latest utterance. 
} of 

AN article elsewhere in this issue, by Miss Anna 
Talbot Hedges, entitled “Red Cross in the Public 
Schools” contains a suggestion of service of incal- 
culable scope and value, here and elsewhere, in con 
nection with the war. The Board of Education «1 
this city should act upon the suggestion at once. 
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A Mistake as to Milk 

Ovcr Board of Aldermen appointed a committee 
to investigate exorbitant prices for milk. The com- 
mittee reports that the price the milk distributors 
agreed upon among themselves is a fair price. The 
committee and the distributors met behind closed 
doors. The committee came out and said 14 cents 
a quart for milk is all right. No information is 
vouchsafed as to cost of production and distribution. 
No basis is given for the conclusion the committee 
has reached. It may be that 14 cents a quart for 
milk is fair, all things considered. But if it is, the 
Aldermanic committee has not helped the distributors 
by its manner of approving their agreement upon 
the price. If the price is right the people will not 
object to paying it, but they must be shown that 
it is right. The distributors should do what the 
aldermanic committee has failed to do—give the 
public the facts and figures. 

ote of 
Laurens Maynard 

A wirRE on Monday last from New York an- 
nounced, “Laurens Maynard died to-day.” It dark- 
ened the sun. For Maynard was a living light. A 
poet and a wandering agent for publishers, his 
periodical visits to all the great cities brought a joy 
to the friendly few who knew him. Such a stream 
of sparkling, glowing talk as he gave forth—talk of 
books and bookmen, endless quotation, strange ad- 
ventures mystical and amative along his road, ancc- 
dotes, rare discoveries of arcane literature, all illu- 
minated by a flash of gesture and intense imitation 
of individualities. Never a word of bitterness, never 
a hint of guile and always an infectious gayety. 
He was a gospeler of cheer and the simple, open 
heart and soul. Maynard had been a publisher who 
produced books because he loved them and forgot to 
consider whether they would sell. In a _ worldly 
sense he was not a success but he was rich in all the 
gold of faerie. Whithersoever he has gone he brings 
and gets a greeting of good will and where he has 
left there lingers a regret that has a core of happy 
remembrance. 
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Treasury Notes 
By Chester H. Krum 


HE media of exchange in circulation in the 
United States as money are gold and silver 
notes, which, to all intents and purposes, are 
notes of the United States. These are Treasury 
notes, in fact or in the sense that the government 
is “back of them” and whether “covered” in some 
way, or “uncovered,” it is the faith that the people 
have in the government and in themselves as the 
ordainers of the Constitution and creators of the 
government, that gives the notes their standing, not 
only with our own people, but with almost all civ- 
ilized peoples. 
We may estimate the money in circulation at say 
$4,900,000,000. These round numbers are not accu- 
rate, but they are easier to consider. In fact they 














are too great in amount, because of the shifting and 
increasing Federal Reserve Gold settlement fund, 
which amounts to-day to probably between four hun- 
dred and five hundred millions of gold. They are 
too great, also, because practically there is no gold 
in circulation to any marked extent. But taking the 
aggregate of moncy in circulation at the sum first 
indicated, we learn from circulation statements of 
the Treasury that there are in gold, say, $740,000,000 ; 
in gold certificates $1,740,000,000; in standard silver 
dollars $70,000,000; in silver certificates $473,000,- 
000; in subsidiary silver $195,000,000; in Treasury 
notes of 1890, $1,950,000; in United States notes— 
original greenbacks—$336,000,000; in Federal Re- 
serve notes, $582,160,000; in Federal Reserve Bank 
notes $12,600,000, and in National Bank notes 
$695,000,000. F 

To avoid a charge of shirking, let us state the 
result of the foregoing items: Total money in cir- 
culation $4,900,000,000. In coin: gold, $740,000,000 ; 
silver, $70,000,000; subsidiary, $195,000,000. Total, 
$1,005,000,000. Balance of paper money, $3,895,000,000, 
composed of gold certificates, silver certificates, notes 
of 1890, Treasury notes, Reserve notes, Reserve Bank 
notes, National Bank notes. So that in a total of 
four billion nine hundred million dollars, three bil- 
lion eight hundred million are paper—over seventy 
per cent are paper. 

This condition is not the result of the on-coming 
of a war to be financed by the United States. On 
the contrary, it is the outgrowth of over fifty years 
of financial experience of the United States—a period 
of uninterrupted peace, for we need not consider the 
war to free Cuba, nor the Mexican fiasco. 

This preponderance of paper money has never 
been complained of by our people as being harmful, 
as endangering the welfare of our institutions or as 
capable of doing anything unseemly in a financial 
way. Of this volume of paper the panic of 1873 
left us with $336,000,000 and more; and the people 
have expressly forbidden that the amount shall be 
reduced and the Supreme Court of the United States 
has solemnly declared that this legacy of the civil 
war is lawful money. There have been memorable 
financial disturbances during this peaceful period of 
our currency’s growth, and in consequence we now 
have the Federal Reserve Bank system which chal- 
lenges the world to produce its superior, and which, 
with the antecedent Aldrich system, saved this land 
from overwhelming disaster in 1914—a system, prac- 
tically, of Treasury note finance. The American 
people are “the richest on earth,” blessed with a de- 
gree of prosperity far beyond the dreams of avarice, 
with a per capita circulation in money of nearly 
fifty dollars—and of this, seventy per cent and more 
is paper, 7rcasury notes in principle, in essence, in 
fact. 

It seems obvious that, sooner or later, there must 
be a resort to Treasury notes to enable the people 
to accomplish what is essential to American success 
in the present war and why should the inevitable be 
postponed when a present resort can result only to 
the relief of the people? There be but one 
tenable view in regard to this business. Peace by 
victory and not through negotiation, the end sought, 
can be- attained by Americans and by them alone. 
This end, it is conceded, can be attained only with 
money furnished by the American people both for 
their own use in carrying on the war and also for 
the uses of peoples who are their allies. 

It must not be forgotten that war was declared to 
exist between Germany and the United States at a 
time when no provision had been made on the part 
of our people for its conduct. They, at the time, 
had only so much money in hand, so much money in 
the ordinary channels of circulation, so much money 
to lend to the government for the necessities of the 
war. At the end of less than six months, the people 
are now called on to furnish the government with 
some nineteen billions of. money for the first year 
and no provision exists to enable the people to meet 
the exigency with the means they have in hand. 
Let us consider two billions as having been taken 
care of by the first liberty loan, and that there re- 
main only seventeen billions to be provided. Let us 





can 
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ccncede that some six billions will have been pro- 
vided for during the year by taxation and certificates 
of indebtedness. This will still leave, say, eleven 
billions to be raised by a loan, or loans made to the 
government by the people. 

Now, possibly, were the situation such that out of 
their stock of money the people could provide the 
government with these billions and still have money 
enough for the needs of business, manufacture and 
ordinary expenditures, this matter of lending the 
government all of these needed billions could be 
handled by the people without tremendous difficulties 
resulting from a financial stringency. That ability 
would be a mere possibility at best, but the task cast 
upon the people is not now possible for them to per- 
form, because they have not in hand the means of 
performance. There is no prospect of such an in- 
crease in their stock of money as would enable them 
to provide the government with the sinews of war, 
which the treasury has satisfied congress must be 
afforded to win the indispensable victory. 

We may assume as assured, the billions to be 
raised by taxation. Rich as is the nation, this feature 
of taxation, unprecedented as it is, must oppress the 
people beyond the bound even of conjecture. We 
need not stop to consider whether it would not have 
been better to have avoided even the greater part 
of this incident of taxation by the issuance of 
Treasury notes to meet unavoidable features of ex- 
penditure. The fact stands that the billions remain- 
ing to be provided cannot be furnished by the peo- 
ple, because they have not the means with which to 
satisfy the unprecedented demand. It is immaterial 
whether the government must have eleven billions or 
fewer billions, the situation to the people is the 
same. 

The government is now obliged to borrow not less 
than $17,000,000,000 and can only obtain the money 
from the people of the United States. It is now de- 
termined that over $20,000,000,000 will be required 
for the year 1917-18. $2,700,000,000 are to be exacted 
of the people by taxation—this paid, there will remain 
the sum first indicated. 

The government has been in the market for $2,000,- 
000,000 at 3!4 per cent and the people took the loan 
after stupendous efforts on the part of the Treasury. 
Now the government is in the market for $3,000,000,- 
000 at 4 per cent and the people are exhorted to lend, 
at the peril of losing their liberty if they do not 
respond. 

The government of the United States, when it 
comes to borrowing money, is no different in point 
of consideration from some corporation or associ- 
ation which seeks to borrow what it absolutely needs 
in order to maintain itself in the business in which 
it is engaged. 

The government is now engaged in the business 
of beating the German government in the trade of 
war. The is laudable. The government 
needs and must have money for the conduct of the 
war business. The government must have billions 
of dollars and there is no lender in existence from 
whom the money can be had, but the people of the 
United States. 

From the days of the colonies to the present time 
a paper currency has been a fixed feature of Ameri- 
The colonies won their independence 


business 


can finance. 
upon issues of colonial scrip, which was valueless at 
the time, if you please, because the colonies were 
practically without resources, but after the founda- 
tion of the national government, the genius of Ham- 
ilton in refunding the debts created by the war of 
Independence, proved that even paper issues by peo- 
ples without resources may not be merely destructive 
of the financial status of such peoples. 

The war of 1812 was “financed” on paper. It 
could have been done in no other way. The financial 
plan of Gallatin may have had weaknesses and draw- 
backs, in the opinion of some, as have all financial 
episodes of war, but these in turn resulted from in- 
superable attendant conditions. But whatever the 
weakness of the plan (I venture to assert it had 
none), the government survived and the people 
weathered the storm without national financial de- 


struction. Furthermore, rich as are the people of 
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the United States, relatively they stand as to the 
financial phases of the present war just as they stood 
in the war of 1812. They are called upon and will 
be called upon for expenditures which they cannot 
meet through a process of lending all of their money 
to the government, if they have any left after paying 
billions of dollars in taxes. Rich as they are and 
confronted as they are with a stupendous financial 
problem, they have the right to insist that they shall 
not be crushed and impoverished when that condition 
can be avoided by the adoption of a sensible, feasible 
and appropriate plan of finances for the purpose of 
the present war. 

We need not stop to consider the period of con- 
test over the two United States banks, which was a 
politico-financial contest involving among financiers 
the question whether a currency dominated by the 
Government was better than one left to the expedi- 
ents of State bank operations measured only by the 
greed of State bank operators. It will suffice to say 
that it is the prevailing opinion of financial econo- 
mists that the feature on which the United States 
banks were based was far preferable to one of mere 
State license and want of control. That when the 
civil war came on, the question of finance was de- 
termined, in great measure, by past experience even 
in the antecedent period of peace, must be obvious 
to anyone at all familiar with conditions which ob- 
tained when the civil war began. Furthermore, in 
all of the disquisitions on controversies with the 
First and Second United States banks it seems to be 
practically conceded that governmental domination 
of currency is not a bad thing for the United States 
in a time of peace. If a currency dominated by the 
government in time of peace is the best, what can 
be the infirmity of a currency issued by the govern- 
ment in time of war? There can be none, especially 
where the situation is merely that the people in mak- 
ing an expenditure of say $20,000,000,000, after they 
have stripped themselves of all of their money 
through taxation, will still have billions to pay and 
will have nothing in hand wherewith to pay. The 
problem to be solved must be solved on a basis of 
common sense. 

The next epoch of finance which the government 
of the United States “ran into” was that of the civil 
war—1861-1855. In this era, the Treasury note had 
what may be termed its ultimate establishment. It 
then became a fixed feature of American finance and 
when congress added the legal tender quality, upheld 
by the supreme court as a valid measure, the legal 
tender Treasury note became as much a feature of 
Constitutional finance as gold and silver. 

In July, 1861, congress authorized the Secretary 
of the Treasury to borrow $250,000,000, for which 
he was authorized to issue coupon bonds, or regis- 
tered bonds, or treasury notes in such proper pro- 
portions of each as he might deem advisable. The 
Secretary went to the banks of New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston and obtained from them a 
loan of $150,000,000, payable in coin at the rate of 
At the time, the 
strong. 


about five millions every six days. 
condition of those banks was considered 
The President had issued his call for militia, for a 
three-month service—the idea being that the com- 
bination against the laws of the United States would 
be suppressed in ninety days. This idea was dissi- 
pated by the battle of Bull Run, and on July 22, 1861, 
the Act was passed providing for volunteers for a 
service of not less than six months or more than 
three years—the force being limited to five hundred 
thousand. The arrangement with the banks was 
made in August, 1861. The banks proceeded to carry 
out the arrangement, but it collapsed, as they claimed, 
because the Secretary did not adhere to a pledge 
which they asserted he gave in regard to the issuance 
of treasury notes. The stupendous proportions, for 
those days, which the war immediately assumed, 
demonstrated that the banks could not have financed 
the war, no matter what may have been their ex- 
pectation. What the Secretary did was done as a 
matter of necessity, and it is now idle to speculate 
as to the ability of the banks to provide for ex- 
penditures by the government of billions of dollars, 
when the assets of the banks in coin were only some 
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$63,000,000 and their liabilities in deposits and cn 
culation were over $140,000,000. No process of “turn 


ing over,” or returns to the banks or any. other 
process of banking operations can be imagined 
which could have carried the government through 


the war, which eventuated into a duration of more 
than four years, instead of a supposed political per 


formance, though armed, of only ninety days. 


Regard now being had to the issuance of Treasury 
notes, that the issue during the war was enormous 
i amount is well known; its possible effect upon 
gold in the nation is equally well known, although 
the wide difference in value between the dollar ot 
the note and the gold dollar may properly be said 
to have been largely speculative, as “Black Friday” 
seems to have proved. It is, however, not so well 
known that the greatest discount of the note was 
thirty-five per cent, and then only for a few weeks; 
and it is not so well known, and certainly is not at 
all appreciated, that during the whole period of the 
war, the vast amount of treasury paper was carried 
al an average discount of only twenty-five per cent 
The nation was small in population. The people to 
he depended on were practically only of the North- 
erm States and they were limited in resources. The 
life of the nation was at stake. Eneland and France 
were arrayed against it in sentiment and practically 
inact. Every feature of cconomic consequence stood 
adverse to the people then actually fighting to main- 
tain a national existence. We need not enter upon 
a review of the tinancial courses of the civil war. 
Uncle Sam “went some” during the whole business: 
$100,000,000 Treasury notes july 17, 1861; $150,000, 
OOO legal tender notes, February 25, 1862; $150,000,000 
legal tender notes July 11, 1862; $400,000,000 legal 
tender notes March 3, 1863, and so on, with all kinds 
of treasury notes in addition. The loyal people were 
also comfortably taxed to be sure, but they were 
not hung, drawn and quartered with taxation, as at 
present. Grant, clarum ef venerabile nomen, won 
the war, as far as military operations were concerned, 
but the vital mainstay of the great leader and the 
noble host he led, was the Treasury note embarked 
upon July 17, 1861, and then accepted by the people 
as the only proper financial expedient, and approved 
preserved and imitated by them ever since, during a 
period of fifty years of peace. 

The present situation of the people is relatively 
that of the people in 1861. Rich as they are, they 
are yet exposed to possible burdens whose crushing 
consequences cannot be overestimated. They may 
save and scrimp and economize as they will, and yet 
how they can provide $19,000,000,000 or more, with 
money in circulation of less than $5,000,000,000, not 
even Hamilton in all of his glory, could have shown. 
The country is said to be prosperous. Yet the num- 
ber of concerns secking money through issues of 
preferred stock is “too numerous to mention.” 
Farmers have sold their cereals on the farm at 
prices which boards of trade once would have con- 
sidered fabulous, yet the entire capital of the Farm 
Land Banks (by the way, this scheme depends upon 
treasury notes as its foundation), furnished by the 
Treasury has been loaned to the farmers and, Twist- 
like, they are asking for more. Labor cries that its 
compensation is inadequate, that prices of commodi- 
ties and necessities are too high. Railroads are hoy- 
ering between the devil of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the deep sea of receiverships. Banks 
are now being fired at by the Treasury with the 
artillery of apportionment of certificates of indebt- 
cdness. The limit of the discretion of the Treasury 
at present is some $4,000,000,000, in short time paper, 
but even he wants more. [Every morning, or nearly 
so, not excepting Sunday, the newspapers tell us that 
Mr. Secretary Thus and So has called on congress 
for $264,728,005, or for $600,250,000, that he had not 
thought of when he last suggested, and then comes 
the Treasury with the cheerful indication to the 
people that in order to square themselves with their 


own consciences, they must lend the government at 
least $11,000,000,000, out of a total stock of money, 
including all of the bullion in the Treasury, of less 
than $6,000,000,000. 
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The people haye not protested against the volume 


of proposed expenditures They have not protested 


against loans to allies at present far im excess of 
$2,000,000,000. They have not protested against a 
scheme of almost ruinous taxation. They are stand 


ing by the government with all of their might and 
they expect and forgive mistakes, but there is such 
a thing as riding a free horse to death. 

It seems to the present writer that it is the right 
ot the people to have this war tinanced so as to 
cause them the least possible disturbance. After half 
a century and more of financial progress, the people 
tind themselves with a stock of money greater per 
captta than that of any other people in the world, 
seventy per cent of which is paper—Treasury notes 
and their equivalent. Upon this financial basis, capi- 
tal has expanded te its zenith, commerce has en 
riched the people, manufactures have been brightened 
with the etfulgence of the “full dinner pail.” 

With all of this superabundance, the people are 
financially unable to meet an unprecedented emer 
gency, but the government has, in hand, means of 
complete relief. Let us see. 

If it were possible to pay when the people came to 
pay for their bonds, would they not pay in Treasury 
paper or its equivalent ? 

When the people came to lend, would not the 
payment be made in Treasury paper? There is noth- 
ing else wherewith to pay. 

If the people have grown to their present financial 
stature upon a seventy per cent paper basis, will the 
issue of a few billions of paper utterly dislocate their 
linancial stature ? 

lf the provision for certificates of indebtedness to 
ihe extent of two billions caused not a ripple finan 
cially, and if the farther provision for four billions 
more of such certificates is received without a mur- 
mur, Why should Treasury notes, to perhaps no 
greater extent, hazard the tinancial destinies of the 
American people ? 

It Treasury notes in 1890 were good cnough to buy 
silver with, in order to keep it on a parity with gold 
at the then legal ratio, are they not good enough now 
to buy cannon and powder, to pay soldiers, to build 
cantonments, to buy arms, uniforms and supplies and 
everything else necessary to military operations? 
There are about two millions in these notes. still 
extant and they are money of the people—Treasury 
notes. 

What is the difference, in point of finance, be 
tween a Treasury certilicate of indebtedness and a 
Treasury note bearing interest? Has the paper of 
the United States suddenly lost caste even with our 
own peopler) They have fattened on it for fifty 
years; is it not good enough for them now? 

No sounder argument for the issue of Treasury 
notes can be found than is athorded by sections five 
and six of the Act of September 24, 1917—the act 
uader which the bonds now offered, $3,000,000,000, 
so-called “Second Liberty Bonds,” are sought to be 
sold to the people. With the original two billions of 
the act of April 24, 1917, and the additional four 
billions of the act of September, there are six bil- 
lions of such certificates authorized to be issued. 
The ingenuity of man cannot conceive a difference 
in principle, fact or consequence between such cer- 
tificates and treasury notes hearing interest and 
properly guarded as to either a time of refunding 
or a time of payment. 

If some vast corporation were seeking a tremen- 
dous loan from its stockholders would its stockhold- 
ers consider the finance good which would utterly 
wreck themselves tf they made the loan? 

The Federal Reserve Bank system is applauded by 
financiers as the “greatest ever,’ but take the Treas- 
ury note out of it, and where would the system find 
itself? These Reserve notes are United States notes, 
covered only to the extent of the merchant’s ability 
to pay his paper, which his bank has rediscounted 
with the Reserve Board. This very system, so highly 
applauded, affords the best possible argument for 
the issue of the Treasury notes in the present emer- 
gency. 

In a time of peace a sudden exigency demands, 


ior business purposes, more money. The system 
supplies the want. But the supply is merely Treas- 
ry notes. The Reserve notes are United States 
notes. 


In a time of war, money is needed for purposes 
of the government. It cannot be obtained through 
the system, because the government cannot borrow 
from itself. But Treasury notes, protected as you 
please, or not protected, are just as much money, 
just as good money as the notes of the government 
issued under the Federal Reserve System. Thus 
might we go on ad untfinitiuim. 

No tenable ground can he taken against the Treas- 
ury notes of the United Sttaes in the present crisis. 
They may be issued with or without interest. A 
few words of provision for their ultimate payment 
or funding will suffice. Our own people will be 
glad to take them. They will certainly be good as 
a basis of credit for all the billions our allies may 
require. They will be employed in the United 
States alone. A resort to them will forestall a com- 
motion in the United States which will shake our 
financial system to its very foundations. 


Must it be, shall it be the despairing cry of the 
people: “Alas! If to do were as easy as to know 
what were good to do, chapels had been churches 
and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces ?” 
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Ireland 


By Austin Harrison 
Editor of “The English Review" 

To was an evening of almost eastern beauty, and 

as we sat on the verandah of our hotel, watching 

the gathering night curiously punctuated by a 
shaft of light which struck across the tops of a row 
of houses on the hill like a bar, we could have wished 
for no more peaceful spot in Europe than the little 
town of Nilkenny. We had gone there to see a Sinn 
Fein election, to witness, we were told, a fight, yet all 
that day we had walked about and found nothing 
eventful, and, but for the tricolor flag and the usuai 
signs of electioneering activity, it would have baffled 
even the inventiveness of an Irish military collector 
ol statistics to discover anything sinister or sus- 
picious. Save, perhaps, for one thing—the police. 
Posses of Irish constabulary stood with their fine 
straight backs holding, as it were, the strategic points 
of the town, and they walked in couples, and I could 
not help wondering why there were so many of 
them or what it was exactly they were stationed 
there to do. Otherwise Kilkenny, once a flourishing 
town of forty thousand, but now reduced by emigra- 
tion to about eleven thousand, presented no unto- 
ward aspect whatever, and | had begun to wonder 
how I was to pass the time in such calm surround- 
ings tili the day of the poll came round, which was 
to decide whether Cosgrave or the local man was to 
be “up” (as they say in Ireland). 

While | was so cogitating there shuffled past us 
a picturesque figure with a concertina. A man in 
rags yet with the allure of a poet, his head _ finely 
poised, the eyes ardent and mystic, and as he began 
to play that truly awful instrument with a softness 
not generally associated with it, we called out to him 
to give us some Irish airs. He played “The Soldiers’ 
Song” and, at the request of an Irishman who had 
not visited Ireland for thirty years and was feeling 
sentimental, “The Wearing of the Green” and other 
melodies, whereat suddenly a couple of policemen 
appeared before us and ordered him to desist. We 
protested. We had asked him to play. But authority 
would hear no excuse. “The man knows he is not 
allowed to play those tunes,’ we were told. For a 
second there was a tension. One or two men stand- 
ing near groaned; the musician threw up his arms 
and slunk away; we returned to our coffee disturbed, 
not understanding, ashamed. 

I say ashamed deliberately. Was this Ireland? 
Was this the civilization for which we declare we 
are fighting in the name of liberty and nationality? 
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\ cripple bard not allowed to play Irish national 


airs on a concertina ! 


We sit in 


somehow. of 


This, in the British Empire! 
think 
London 


We speak of Parnell. | 


silence. 


Yeats in a velvet jacket in 


little do we Englishmen 


there to 


drawing-rooms. Ah, how 


know of the truth of Ireland! We go 
hunt; to shoot; to “do” Willarney, the “King’s tour ;” 
to amuse ourselves. We do not go there to observe: 
to think: to realize. 

My friend cannot understand. 
The 


This is oppression, stupid op- 


“Are we in Rus- 


sia?” he questions. whole difference of race 


looms up before us. 


pression, 


\n old man in the street we talk to tells us of 
the former glory of the city. It is gone. The 
young men are gone. All round the present town 


the ruins of Nilkennny’s former greatness testify to 


the decay. Nothing doing. It is the blood-cry of 


Ireland. All that evening and far into the night 
we talk of the man with his concertina driven away 
like a hound for playing an Irish tune. It offends 
us. As I lie in bed that night I cannot help asking 
myself why it is that Mr. Lloyd-George, the Welsh- 
man, does not himself go to Ireland and see on the 
spot this police government, these Cossack conditions, 
the pity of it. He would be the first man to cry out 
against this shame. 
talk to the people, see what it all means, and think— 
think ? 

The next day I learn more. 
the paper, The Kilkenny People, and see the plant 
removed and, some of it, even destroyed by the mili- 
This incident started the election. Soldiers 
lined the streets: it was a military operation. The 
plant was “put out of action,” thereby preventing the 
from fulfilling its jobbing contracts and 
A military act, 


Why does he not go there and 


I visit the offices of 


tury. 


company 
placing thirty men out of work. 
that is the point, performed by English soldiers. I 
talk to the proprietor, Mr. Keane, not 
naturally, found himself the hero of the hour. I 


who, un- 
speak to his lawyer, who complains that his offer 
of guarantees is not responded to, and what strikes 
me profoundly is the foolishness of this work of 
oppression, so that in a rage at our English stupidity 
I wire to Mr. Lloyd-George, urging him to reconsider 
the matter. 

For this, I can see, is making Sinn Fein. 
In fact, there was hardly a 


It gave 
Cosgrave the election. 
contest, though it was a difficult seat for the new 
policy, and for the first time an urban constituency. 
Sinn Fein literally held the town. T study the move- 
I notice that it is highly disciplined. The 
complete absence of drunkenness is remarkable. 1 
sergeant. “It’s due to Sinn 
Fein,” he answers. Discipline is of the essence of 
Not a man in the whole place worse 
for liquor—could we say as much of any constituency 


ment. 


sound an enormous 


the movement. 


in our elections? 

All the young women are for Sinn Fein. In the 
procession which marches round the city on the eve 
of the poll the girls march with the men, five abreast, 
with a true military swing. There is no trace of 
disorder. Hilarity is the note. The Sinn Feiners 
have their own police, their own pickets. The watch- 
word is: “No disorder.” Not a policeman has any- 
thing to do. It is a ridiculously quiet election for 
the home of the fighting “cats.” I find the English 
officers, posted for eventualities, do not relish the 
police job. Fvery man in the regiment has his good 
friend in town, they inform us; they are men who 
have been to the front. “Why?” they ask me, as if 
it was my fault, “do we not give them their govern- 
ment?” and T echo with them—why ? 

Cosgrave walks in, but I do not wait for the result: 
it is a foregone conclusion. Over the whole election 
I see the strange, half-crippled form of the player 
of the concertina forbidden to play the old Trish 
tunes, playing them no doubt in secret, on the hills, 
in the only way permitted to the people, and as T 
think of it an immense indignation overcomes me 

While Mr. Llovd-George talks to the world of 
democracy and liberty, the Trish may not play their 
tunes At Treland 


leatures of a country “in occupation.” 


own this moment presents the 


In the shops 
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one sees the young priests buying photographs of 
Week. 


Mystery and mystilication choke free 


the “martyrs” of [aster Everywhere there 
is suspicion. 

Ireland to-day reminds me exactly of Rus 
1905. 


is a habit. 


speech, 
sia in Spies here, counter-spies there. Secrecy 
It becomes a joke. On what side is the 
hotel hall-porter spying? Are those two men lurk- 
ing about the hotel government spies or Sinn Fein 
The 


The people sitting next to one seem to be listening. 


spies ? waiters seem to be listening at table. 
Even the women appear to be political agents of 
“ATE VOU INS: SF 


I meet another friend. 


some kind or another. a friend 


I meet asks me. | purposely 
put the S. S. question to him. He does not like it. 
A joke, | explain. “We don’t joke here,” he retorts: 
and again | am left wondering, for | had thought 
that jokes and 
that blarney was the white stone of Erin. That night 


someone on the telephone rings me up and tells me 


Ireland was the land of practical 


there is to be a row. 

Mr. Cosgrave has returned to Dublin, that is the 
to he We go out 
Dublin), 
where we find a mixed crowd awaiting the arrival 
of the 


cause, and there are celebrations. 


at 10:30 p. in. to Westmoreland street) (in 


Sinn Fein candidate. But the police are in 


force. Mr. Cosgrave does not appear. The crowd, 


composed mostly of young girls and youths, sing 
songs and eradually dwindle, then later there is a 


baton charge. For no special reason. A young 


man lies on the pavement, senseless, surrounded 


\ few paces off the 
There the lad lies—knocked 


by a knot of chattering people. 
police stand lined up. 
An hour later an ambulance arrives and takes 
Method! The 
Again | wonder whether the emotional Welsh Prime 


out. 


him to hospital. Cossack method. 


Minister knows of our police government in Ireland. 
I have seen Cossacks do that in Petrograd. I am 
There was no reason 


puzzled. There was no riot. 


for any violence or excuse for it. If any particular 
But to 
knock a man out and leave him like a dog in the 


individual was unruly, why not arrest him ? 


street seems a queer way in the Empire of Liberty. 
3erlin police do that. 
I talk to a soldier in the hotel. 
He laughs. “Fine chaps, the Dublin police,” he says: 


I never saw the I go to bed 


that night ashamed. 


“expect they were annoyed being kept up so late.” 
Perhaps. 
the front, knocking down Germans ? 


But why is this fine body of men not at 
I try to obtain 
Kighty thousand soldiers in Ireland, 
eighteen thousand police. That is the plus on the 


a perspective. 
balance. The minus is Sinn Fein, now an emotional 
Wave sweeping across the country, and the result is 
the unknown quantity. I sum up what I have felt 
in the course of a week. The crippled player of 
national airs; the tricolor flag; the disciplined elec- 
tion supported by the young priests and the young 
women; the man lying senseless on the Dublin pave- 
ment; the hideous slums of Dublin with its thirty 
thousand hovels; the spying and mystification, the 
atmosphere of suspicion, unrest; the sward of Phee- 
nix Park with its derivative baton charge: the 
printer showing me his injured linotype machine ; 
the coal pit near Kilkenny still waiting for a rail- 
way, blocked because of the want of local govern- 
ment; the ruins in the center of Dublin; the decay 
in the towns; the poverty and want and the mis- 
understanding of centuries. 

The Trish question is, of course, largely economic. 
Take the matter of railways. Transport rates are 
37 per cent higher than in England. It is cheaper to 
send cattle by road than by rail; cheaper to take 
coal from Scotland to a seaport than to get it ten 
miles inland; cheaper to carry goods to England 
and have them reshipped to Ireland at English rates 
than to pay the Irish rates. A parcel can travel five 
hundred miles in England for half the price it costs 
Ireland. Whereas in England 
are 8!4d., in 


And why? 


for thirty miles in 


average rates Ireland they 
are ls. 3"“d, ete. 


run for the 


passenger 
Because of the rail- 


Way monopoly shareholders, thereby 


crushing Irish industries. The economic scandal of 
Ireland is merely the result of Castle government, 
Which naturally has not thought in economics. The 
(Continued on page 653) 
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By Babette Deutsch 
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York: Scribner's, $1.50. 
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Germany and the Industrial Revolution.” New 
York: Maemillan. $1.50. “An Inquiry Into the 
Nature of Peace and the Terms of its Per- 


petuation.”’” New York: Macmillan. $2.00. 
ROM the early eighties when he traveled from 
one American university to another, as student, 
vraduate student, and fellow in economics, Thor- 
stein Veblen has devoted himself to economic theory. 
In his later migrations to various halls of learning 
he went as professor, and from 1896 to 1905 he was 
The Journal o, Political 
Veblen’s has 


obyiously been in human institutions, he 


the managing editor of 
interest 


has kept 


Kconomy. But though main 
This is 
The 


science of life, biology, and the science of man’s 


aloof from the anthrepocentric viewpoint. 


largely due to the diversity of his studies. 


origin and development, anthropology, have engaged 


him almost caually with the science of man’s ma- 
terial welfare. Throughout his scholarly adven- 


tures he has retained this scientific attitude: a re- 
lentless curiosity about causes, and an indifference, 
amounting to callousness, to ethical issues. [It may 
be for this reason that his books have in them the 
seed of prophecy. Certainly it explains the way 
each succeeding volume develops the thought ex 
pressed in the previous ones. He sees modern so 
ciety as the outcome of primitive institutions, and 
from. the between 


modern problems resulting war 


traditional habits of mind and conduct and new, 


revolutionary forces. 


It was while he was instructor at Chicago Unt 
versity, and at the same time managing The Journal 
vo} Political Economy, that Veblen made his first im- 
portant contribution to the literature of his subject. 
This was his famous “Theory of the Leisure Class.” 
The book has become a classic, and like most classics 
is talked of more widely than it is read. In substance 


it is a study of the development of the modern 


propertied class from its predatory ancestors. — It 
declares that property became in early times the sign 
of prowess, and exploitation, by the same token, thic 


The 


such a class is shown to depend on a group with 


business of respectable people. emergence of 
predacious habits, living under conditions that favor 
the exemption of a few from the labor of the many 
“The leisure class lives by the industrial community 
rather than in it.” this 
class takes unto itself not only the fruits of toil, 


Onee established, moreover, 


hut such futile occupations as government and war, 
since conspicuous waste and nonproductive leisure 


are the elements of prestige. Such various things 
as changing fashions, classical scholarship and re 


ligious devotion are ingeniously explained — hy 


Veblen’s theory. But to appreciate its significance, 
and the irony of its unmoral conclusiveness, one must 
read it in its entirety \n interesting facet about 
this scholarly piece of work is that, for all its didactic 
character, the book is innocent of footnotes or other 
references. Its author rests his case on the facts 
as he apprehends them, and if the reader does not 
have so wide a knowledge of primitive custom o1 
evolutionary psychology, he cannot forgive Profes 
sor Veblen for not telling him where to find it. 


The same self-sufficient intellect, the same powet 


ful analysis, an irony less frequent but equally acid, 
is brought to “The Theory of Business Enterprise.” 
This appeared in 1904, and interesting as the theory 
expounded may be, as applied to the economic ten 
dencies then at work, it is all the more compelling 
when read in the light of contemporary history. On 
the familiar assumption that the life and culture of 
by its industrial system, 


society are molded chiefly 


| rofessor Veblen builds his theory of modern 


‘credit 
economy,” whose essential factors are the machine 
process and investment for profit. What the goods 
market was to the period of money-economy, the 


capital market is to the present period. But whereas 
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the last buyer of goods buys for consumption, thi 
last buyer of capital buys for teri profit Pro 
fessor Veblen interprets the olloquialis1 | 

not in business for n healt to meat I am 1 
business for profit.” It follows that neither the satis 


faction of the consumer nor the advantage of th 
stockholder atfects the 
fluence his own pecuniary interests. 
trol is effected by the trust, 


tion is possible competition is impossible,” and this 


financier, except as these in 
Maximum coti 
because “where combina 
reduces the sole competitive friction to that between 
“capitalistic sabotage’ does 
The 
tional character of business, and the alliance between 
and 


capital and labor. But 


not mean peace, at home, or abroad interna 


finance and the state lead to a policy of war 


atmaments. “Representative government meals 
representation of business interests.” In other words, 
class controls political as well as 


the exploiting 


dustrial afiairs, to further its own ambitions 


“International business relations, it 1s well said, mak« 
for peace, in the sense, of course, that thes cniorce 
the pacification of recalcitrant barbarians and lead to 
contention between civilized nations for a revision of 
the peace terms. When a modern government goes 
to war for trade purposes, it does so with a view to 
re-establishing peace on terms more lucrative to its 
business men.” 


Not only, however, does war expenditure finally 
defeat its own ends, but pecuniary institutions are 
being continuously discredited through the very ma 


“The full 


dominion of business enterprise is necessarily tran 


chine processes on which they depend 
sitory, because it is incompatible with the ascendancy 
of dynastic politics and with machine technology.’ 
Business enterprise, involving as it does the control 
of industry, and therefore of life itself, by financiers 
whose pecuniary interests are cither indifferent to 
or at variance with the interests of the masses, must 
The 


cluster about the ancient fetishes of patriotism and 


eventually cut its own throat. sentiments that 
property are the drum and fife of trade wars, but the 
increase of armament itself makes lusiness interests 
the means, rather than the end. And the worxers 
become cheap raw material for the process of in 

creasing the protits of financiers, have no sympathic 

with the political and industrial system which so 
utilizes them. It follows that the vast industrial and 
agricultural interests will not sustain a government 
which by its nature betrays them. The reader closes 
the volume with the sense that the trust is inevitable, 
but the financier is doomed. 

\ bare outline of this profound and difficult: work 
is at once inadequate and misleading. It is notable 
that Professor Veblen is content to state facts and 
leave the reader to draw conclusions. Nor is he en- 
gaged with destructive criticism or radical propa 
ganda. His aim is to examine the economic situation, 
its origin and growth. If, in the course of his analy- 
sis, he reveals an ugly embryo or lays bare a dis- 
eased condition, he does it with surgical precision 
and scientific aloofness. 

The relation of this machine technology to Ger- 
many’s dynastic policies has been a more recent su) 
ject of inquiry for Professor Veblen. In the volume 
published two years ago, “Imperial Germany and 
the Industrial Revolution,” he is at pains to show 
that while France and England were already unified 
when modern industrialism took root there, it de- 
veloped in Germany while she was still a feudal state. 
The result has been that the machine system was 
made subservient to dynastic ends. “In the German 
Empire the discipline has been that of court, camp, 
bureaucracy, and police, rather than that of the 
town-meeting, the open market, and the open road.” 
While the modern republics and constitutional mon- 
archies are dominated by the middle class, and run 
for bourgeois ends, Germany is still thinking in 
terms of the old agrarian regime, and the social 
structure of feudalism. But this policy of dynastic 
aggrandizement is incompatible with modern indus- 
try. The tendency of the machine technology is to 
break down the stability of personal relations and 
the notions of caste upon which empires are founded. 
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Phe relation between a man and his machine is essen 


and the dominance of mechanical 


impersonal, 


rk in the life of the ordinary factory hand is 
working to destroy ancient tabus, and to inculcate 
an irreverent, matter-of-fact habit of mind. This is 
fatal to institutions which derive their glory, and 
ensuing power, from feudal metaphysics. And 


since imperial ambitions are only satisfied by aggres- 
sive warfare, which, under modern conditions, de- 
pends upon machine technology, the empire carries 
the seed of destruction within itself. 

It is futile to hope, however, that a consummation 
now 
Veb- 
reveals 

stable 


so devoutly to be wished as the destruction 
preparing, will occur suddenly or soon. Yet 
Nature of 
that this is an indispensable condition of a 
that 


rather 


len’s “Inquiry into the Peace” 


peace. Premising peace is not something to 


be created, but something not to be dis- 


turbed, the author shows that the things that shake 
which inflame patriotic 


its equilibrium are things 


sentiment. This ancient product of primitive emula- 
tion and tribal interest is shown to be quite useless 
Not the valuable 


volume is concerned 


modern world. least por- 


Veblen’s latest 
discussion of how a peace without honor (intolerable 


in the 
tion of with a 
to patriots) could be sustained without grave conse- 
quences to the common man, who bears the brunt of 
honorable wars. Using China as an example, Veb- 
len declares that “for a long-term biological success, 
as well as for the continued integrity of a people's 


culture, a peace of non-resistance, under good or 
evil auspices, is more to be desired than imperial do- 
minion.” But he appreciates that non-resistance is 


who have been 
The 
gains of submission must be relinquished in favor of 
Between 


not to be expected from nations 


trained to irrational response. conservative 
war to the death on the imperial powers. 


submission and the elimination of such powers, 
among whom he counts Japan as well as Germany, 
and whom he characterizes as nations who seek do 


minion for dominion’s sake, there is no middle 


course. It is idle to hope for a change of heart 
among the people of these empires, since habits of 
mind change far more slowly than institutions, and 


before they could unlearn their imperial catechism, 
fresh wars would distract them from that pursuit. 
The only guarantee of a stable peace, then, lies in 
“the neutralization of all those human relations out 
ot which international grievances are wont to rise.” 
What Professor Veblen conceives such neutralization 
to imply, and what are the further factors of a 
stable peace, he has briefly outlined, as follows: 

1. Definitive elimination of the Imperial estab- 
lishment with the establish - 
ments of the several states of the Empire and the 


togcther monarchical 
privileged classes. 

2. Removal or destruction of all war-like equip- 
ment, military and naval, offensive and defensive. 

3. Cancelment of the public debt of the Empire 
and its members, creditors of the Empire to be ac- 
counted accessory to the culpable enterprise of the 
Imperial government. 

4. Confiscation of such industrial equipment and 
resources as have contributed to the carrying on of 
the war, as being also accessory. 

5. Assumption by the (pacific) league (of neu- 
trals) at large of all Entente debts incurred by the 
belligerents or by neutrals for the prosecution or by 
reason of the war, and distribution of the obligation 
so assumed impartially among the members of the 
league, including all peoples of the defeated nations. 

6. Indemnification for all injury done to civilians 
in the invaded territories; the means for such in- 
demnification to be procured by the confiscation of 
all estates in the defeated countries exceeding a cer- 
tain very modest maximum, calculated on the aver- 
age of property owned, say, by the poorer three- 
fourths of the population, the kept classes being 
properly accounted accessory to the Empire’s culpable 
enterprise. 


But the author does not stop with these specific 
Having declared that 
“war is to be avoided by putting away the means and 


and stimulating suggestions. 





motives to war-like enterprise and war-lixe provo- 
cation,” he proceeds to show that the motives may be 
business enterprise as well as dynastic ambition, and 
that the means are as accessible to the governing 
in republics as in constitutional monarchies or 


ciass 


(sermanic and Oriental empires. Imperialists, mon- 
archs, and financiers alike can disturb peace by an 
appeal to patriotism, and since theirs is in literal 
truth, the kingdom and the power and the glory, they 
can only be disestablished by disentangling trade re- 
lations from national prerogatives. “The neutraliza- 
tion of the pecuniary rights of citizenship would be 
a hopeful beginning along the line of eventually 
abrogating the rights of ownership and the price 
system in which they take effect.” 

Aside from this, Veblen sees the same principle at 
work to prevent war in non-Imperial nations as else- 
where, namely the force of machine industry. As he 
said in “The Theory of Business Enterprise,” and 
again in “Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revo- 
lution,” he reiterates that the patriotic sentiment, 
and its concomitant of war, “is likely to be defeated 
hy insubordination inculcated by the system of me- 
chanical habits of work which characterizes the mod- 
ern machine process.” For modern war, like modern 
business, depends on the machine; and this product 
is creating a mental 
is this 


of the industrial revolution 
revolution of perhaps equal magnitude. It 
modern psychology which is effectually neutralizing 
feudal and Victorian ideals. 

It is not Veblen’s intention to point a moral or to 
urge a course of action. If he suggests a way to 
peace it is merely because such a suggestion is the 
logical outcome of his investigation. There is a good 
deal of humor in his emphasized abhorrence of pass- 
ing judgment. He will explain and evaluate, but be- 
tray neither sympathy nor rancor; and he is nowhere 
so sardonic as in his stated refusals to take sides. 

There is something musicianly about Veblen’s 
work. He has the ability to restate a given theme 
with such rich elaboration as to enhance the joy of 
recognition. And the progress of his thought, from 
liis first volume to his last, is as fluent and profound 
as a Beethoven symphony. It is not so clear, for 
Veblen is as choice in selecting his readers as in 
selecting his intimates. His gift is for those with 
an ear for intellectual harmonies, though to the ama- 
teur they may sound harsh, and to the vulgar, dull. 
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While You Wait 


THE REJECTED 
By Addison Lewis 
(Copyrighted, 1917, by 
E slunk from the hot, oppressive sunshine into 
the darkness of the vestibule. He pressed 
the bell under the name of “Mrs. R. Eberly,” 
set behind the tiny plate-glass window of the post- 
bhox—and waited. There was no answering click in 
the lock of the inside door. He rang again. 
Presently his drawn face relaxed slightly. She 
was not at home. He inserted his pass-key in the 
knob of the door, opened and climbed wearily two 
flights. Another key, and he was in her sitting- 
room, now very dark and quiet, with all the shades 
drawn to keep out the heat. He threw off his broad- 
brimmed hat and khaki coat—he threw them as far 
as he could into the darkness, sank into a deep chair 
and began mopping his face with his handkerchief. 
It was unbearably hot, and he wanted to think, 
quietly and clearly; to figure it all out, so that he 
could tell her what he should do, what they should 
do together, when they returned to Osage—if re- 
turning should be the best thing. What they should 
say to his father, and to the neighbors. He wanted 
to get it all smooth and coherent and calm before 
she came in and folded him in her arms. He 
dreaded her gentle, fragrant embrace. He was taut 
now—brittle with nerves. He must get himself to- 
gether, and think. 
He clenched his hands desperately in the gloom, 
and thought of water. That’s what he needed, cold. 
clear water. He dragged himself to the dining- 


Addison Lewis) 











room, filled his glass three times from a carafe. 
Then he went to the bath and held his wrists under 
the cold-water faucet. He felt better and crept back 
to his chair. Still his mind refused to concentrate 
He peered through the dim rooms at the walls on 
which danced a few faint flickers of sunshine that 
somehow had passed the barrier of tightly-drawn 
shades. 

He was speculating on the cost of it all; the cost 
in money, furnishing this apartment for the brief 
three months he was to have been in training at Fort 
Snelling; and that other cost, to her and to him, and 
to his father, which presently they must begin to pay. 

He brought up with a start. In a few moments 
she would be returning from her solitary luncheon 
at the hotel. He heard a step outside and a key in 
the lock. She entered and closed the door. In the 
eloom she did not see him and went on to her room. 
He called: 

“Mother!’ A feeble, throatless word. But she 
heard. She came running in, threw up a shade and 
saw him in the chair. Like an automaton he rose. 

“My boy!” She had him in her arms. “Why 
are you home to-day? Saturday nocn I thought 
was the earliest—” 

He had intended breaking it gently, evasively, but 
he could only gasp out a hoarse: 

“Fired.” 

Ile sank back in his chair. She drew a chair near 
his and sat down and looked at him. 

“Tell me about it,” she said quietly. He raised his 
eyes slowly until they met hers. Then he suddenly 
cried out. 

“It’s all over, mother. It’s all wasted,” and buried 
his head in his hands. In a moment he heard her 
voice again, the voice that had soothed all the difi- 
culties and wretchednesses of his childhood. 

“Tell me about it, Donald.” 

Under its soft, pleading benediction he grew calm- 
er. How easy it was to tell her, after all. 

“LT needn't explain much to you, mother,” he said. 
“They’ve let me out, that’s all. 1 was called before 
the commandant this morning along with two others. 
Poor devils! The commandant was mighty nice 
He said he was sorry, but after careful observation 
over two months they had decided—the government 
had decided, he said—that we lacked the essential 
qualitics to make officers. He wanted us to under- 
stand that this in no way reflected on our manhood, 
but the government was forced to be unusually par- 
ticular in the present emergency. Then he shook 
hands with us... . And I checked out as soon —as 
soon as I could.” 

He stopped and smiled in faint irony. 

“Your fine son that they toasted at the Commercial 
(lub banquet as the best representative of young 
manhood in Osage, the future Lieutenant Eberly— 
his name is nit.” 

His mother regarded him with gentle reproof. 

“Donald! There is no good gained by talking that 
way !” 

“But, mother, when I think of the send-off they 
gave me, and the silly speech I made about being 
proud to serve my country, and if necessary to die 
in her cause—why, | felt then that I would come 
hack a general and not a thing less. And now I've 
xot to sneak back like a cur that’s lost his license 
tag. 1 can’t face ’em, mother! I can’t! And 
father—” 

“Listen, Donald.’ She took the touseled head in 
her soft, cool hands and turned the rebelliously 
miserable face toward hers. “I knew it all before 
you had spcken a word. I can tell you now, frankly, 
that I suspected it from the first.” He drew away 
from her suddenly and stood up. 

“You mean you expected me to fail?” 

“No, my dear boy, not really that—but I was pre- 
pared for it.” He looked at her blankly. 

“Sit down again and I will tell you why.” She 
drew him back to the chair beside her. “Your father 
and I are to blame. We have not brought you up 
to be a leader. We have never given you a chance 
to be self-reliant—to learn the priceless thing of 
being able to depend entirely on your own resources. 
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From babyhood up, whenever any important step 
was taken about your welfare, we have settled it 
for you. You will remember when it was decided 
you were to go into the officer’s training camp your 
father made all the arrangements, and I came along 
and took this apartment so I could be near—to 
advise and help you. Officers, my son, are not made 
out of men with such up-bringing. Your father and 
1] will have to answer for your failure, not you. 
And I more than your father, because he has time 
and time again spoken against my coddling you, as 
he calls it. | am to blame, Donald.” 

He saw that her eyes were moist and strove to 
comfort her. 

“Never mind, mother. If I were the kind of a 
fellow I ought to be, no amount of coddling would 
have had any effect on me.” 

His mother was silent for a while. Finally she 
said: 

“T pleaded with your father against your coming 
up here, because | feared just this. But he was de- 
termined, anil you were determined. And you came. 
3ut while ! have been alone here I have thought it 
all ont—-what we should do if we had to go back to 
Osage-—empty-handed.”’ 7 

“Yes?” he said eagerly. 

“We'll tell them,” she said, slowly, “the whole 
truth.” 

His face fell. “But father! The truth would kill 
him. He has held his head so high!” 

“T will attend to your father.” Her tone was 
almost stern. 

He shuddered. 

“T can hear a thousand tongues clacking, and I 
can see those lingers pointing me out on the street.” 

“Wait,” she said. “No tongues will clack—no 
lmgers will be pointed. We shall tell them that the 
government did not consider you fit to be an officer 
—ust that—but we shall tell them, too, that does 
not prevent your serving your country loyally in 
the ranks.” 

“But mother, 1 can’t—” 

“My dear boy, you will. And they, those clacking 
tongues, will make a hero out of you.” 

He looked at her steadily for what seemed im- 
measurable minutes. 

“You're a Spartan, mother,” he said huskily. “But 
why, why, couldn't I have figured this thing out 
myself.” 
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The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 
XXX. Tue THrory AND PRACTICE OF PLACIDITY, 
LOVE a Quietist. If | were not a Missourian, 
I would rather be a Quietist. As I have found 
it impossible to be both a Missourian and a 


+ 


QOuictist, 1 remain a Missourian, with my respect 
and affection for Quietists increasing in the measure 


of my despair of imitating them. 


\ Quietist who succeeds in becoming and remain 
ing quiet is a person who would not intimidate me to 
save either my soul or his own. If he were told that 
he must strike me in the face or send me to prison 
or kill me, or dominate me by any method, to save 
his country, or his church, or his family and friends, 
or the world, he would quietly decline either to be- 
lieve it or to do it. If I were to spit in his face or 
strike him in the attempt to intimidate him, he would 
remain quietly unintimidated and undominated. In 
a word, he would be the master of his own soul and 
that he might remain so, he would never consent to 


master mine. 


As the first white man who ever went through 
“Darkest Africa” and came back alive, Mungo Park 
came nearer making a practical success of Quietism 
than any other Englishman I have become acquainted 
with in old books or new. He did not try it, how- 
ever, until he had no powder and lead and no fire- 
arms or other arms left. Then, when it was a last 
resort, he experimented with it and won. He re- 
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mained as far superior to barbarism as ever when 
the attempt was made to intimidate him by striking 
him and spitting in his face. He was the first 
modern white man of that kind ever seen in Africa. 
When he was finally robbed of everything but a pair 
of old shoes, those who could not intimidate him 
gave him back his trousers and a torn shirt. Worn 
with fever and famine, left alone in the jungle, with- 
out a compass or a knife, he sat down with his head 
it his hands, making up his mind to die quietly. 
Then as his eyes rested on a patch of moss at his 
feet, he began to see that it had in it a beautiful 
symmetry. He saw order, purpose, law, Omnipo- 
tence demonstrated in a square foot of soil at his 
fect. He rose, staggered out of the jungle and 
finally reached the coast after learning the worst 
that slavery and oppression can mean through the 
power of the strong to intimidate and dominate the 
weak. 

I know of no better commentary than the Travels 
of Mungo Park on the “Imitatio Christi” of Saint 
Thomas a Kempis. Saint Thomas was a Quietist 
iideed. J am so fully convinced of his genuineness 
that I can thank him for every line he ever wrote. 
|! ought to remember whole pages of it. Yet all 1 
do remember is “certa tanguam miles bonus.” He 
means that I should never give up until I, conquer 
myself. As that is the quotation I think of at once 
when someone else has undertaken to conquer me, I 
know by that token that | am a Missourian and no 
Quietist. 


Fenelon undertook to become a Quietist and be- 
came a great preacher—perhaps the greatest Court 
preacher the French Bourbons ever had. He be- 
lieved that if a Bourbon were carefully educated in 
childhood, it would be possible to civilize him. He 
wrote ‘‘Telemachus” for that purpose. Except as it 
is immortalized hy its reputation as the “best 
French,” it is his most melancholy failure. After 
reading all I have been able to find of his great 
religious successes, what | remember best is_ his 
Memorabilia of Diogenes. When a royal favorite, 
supposed to have a placid soul, spends his spare time 
collecting from the libraries of France every scrap 
he can find about the only prominent citizen in 
Athens who did not sell himself and his interest in 
the city to the Imperialists of Macedonia, I suspect 
that if this great Quietist could have been Diogenes, 
he would not have been Fenclon. In any event, I 
have forgotten all his sermons and essays but I can 
remember his version and several others of the cap- 
ture of Diogenes hy pirates. When they put him on 
the auction block and a local potentate asked him 
what he was fit for, Diogenes answered: “I can con- 
trol men. Buy me. You need a master.” So I am 
hoping that it we get government ownership of the 
population, with involuntary servitude completely re- 
established without regard to race, color or pre- 
vious condition, we may get Quietists of the only 
venuine kind on the auction block. Or else Diogenes! 
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Night Piece 


By Thomas Burke 


ADY, the world is old, and we are young. 

The world is old to-night and full of tears 

And tumbled dreams, and all its songs are sung, 
And echoes rise no more from the tombed years. 
Lady, the world is old, but we are young. 


Once only shines the mellow moon so fair . 
(ne speck of Time is love’s Eternity. 

Once only can the stars so light your hair, 
And the night make your eyes my psaltery. 
Lady, the world is old. Let us be young. 


Let us take hand ere the swift moment end. 
My heart. is but a lamp to light your way, 
My song your counsellor, my love your friend, 
Your soul the shrine whereat I kneel and pray. 
Lady, the world grows old. Love still is young. 


From To-Day (London). 
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Kultur in St. Louis 


l.ditor of Reedy's Mirror 
published his “Iencyklopacdie 


Wissenschaften” at 


Hegel 
d. Philosophischen 


feidelberg in 1817, so that the 


world is now engaged in celebrating the 


civilized 


the beginnig 
With this, as 


concerned, 


hundredth anniversary of 
of its civilizing influence 
a local Inistorian, | am not 
knowledge 


except as it belongs to my 


of how Hegehan Auliur came to St 


louis, and from St. Louis, extended 
throughout the United States 

With the philosophy of the subject | 
With its his- 
tory locally, | have been concerned so 
far that I 


volume in which the pathetic and tragic, 


shall not concern myselt 


long and so might write a 


the romantic and the humorous might 
overwhelm my sense of what the dignity 
of the subject demands, as | recall from 
have been 
William T. 


Brokmeyer, out 


my own memory what may 
once common knowledge of 
liarris and Henry © 
first St. Louis Ilegelians. 

\mong those who claim precedence 
for Brokmeyer as the founder of Ameri 
can Aultur, some may hold that except 
for his coming to St. Louis in 18560, and 
Harris, 


his influence in innnoculating 


who came in 1857, Doctor Harris might 
never have become the leading ‘ 
first of St. Louis and 


‘specula 
tive philosopher,” 
then of North America. 


does not admit proof. 


This, however, 
The only claim, 
Brokmeyver has for 
precedence, is his arrival in 1856. As 
he reeords in his “Mechanic's 
(Washington, 1910), he had 
year’s work as the founder of American 


not speculative, 


Diary” 


done one 


education before the arrival of his co 
adjutor and successor—l will not Sa\ 


his pupil, because the Harris | knew 
needed no master in his own great art 
of “externalizing the internal out of 
pure ideality.” He was born with that 
feeulty. He might have externalized the 
internal, and reinternalized the external 
with the greatest success (as in fact, he 
did) 
It is to Brokmeyer, however, that the 


if he had never seen Brokmeyer. 
historians of the future are likely to be 
first attracted, if they are drawn to life 
with its romance, pathos, tragedy and 
humor as vital essentials of history. 

It need hardly be explained at— this 
late date that Aultur is a political sys- 
tem. As Crittenden 
administration, it became highly objec- 
American journalist 


such under the 
tionable to an Irish 
of St. Louis, born in the intensely Ger- 
Belleville, Ili- 


traditions, 


man-American town of 


nois, and, by all his early 
fond of German-Americans, as by his 
natural good nature, he was of all other 
men of every description, with or with- 
out hyphenation. It is of some _his- 
torical importance that I was included, 
as my first direct personal knowledge 
ef Governor Brokmeyer began through 
this association. Our mutual friend, born 
in the Catholic church, had revolted from 
its ecclesiastical control, but although 
under ban of the church, he had brought 
out of it with him a familiar knowledge 
of the Decalogue and an overpowering 
impulse to “externalize’” it. He was a 
Democrat “on principles” and finding 
that the 
opposite the Court House in St. Louis, 
had more influence in the city and with 


governor of the state 


proprietor of a keno room, 


the “Democratic” 
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ombining of these things. 


is to carry out these schemes. 
of \andervoort’s as decorators. 


mate if vou so desire. 


ecorations 


rPrill, decoration and furnishing of your home is not solely a 


It is har- 


We employ artists to create schemes of decoration and the most 
This accounts for the 


Iyvery commission—-large or small, receives this expert attention. 
A representative will call to obtain data upon which to base an esti- 


Decorating Shop—jth Floor. 
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than the Decalogue, he externalized the 


Decalogue in the city and state in a 
way which created a vreat disturbance 
among the unphilosophical. The result 
was a change of city and state admin- 
istrations, after which Governor Brok- 
meyer remained at Jefferson City during 
legislative sessions, employed as a “cor- 
but as much a specu- 


Incidentally 


poration lawyer” 
lative philosopher as ever. 
le externalized pure ideality by writing 
political editorials and managing the 
legislature in the interests of his clients. 
His great popularity, his free supply of 
railroad passes, his generosity in keep- 
ing a sideboard supplied with favorite 
Missouri beverages, to which all comers 
were welcome without stint, made him 
so nearly supreme in controlling legis- 
lation that he finally focussed on himself 
the opposition of those who had object- 
ed to what was rudely called the “Ring.” 
When 


a less exposed position,” 


Brokmeyer finally “withdrew to 
there was no 
change in his outward placidity, and it 
was probably after this period that he 
vave the finishing touches to his transla- 
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tions of Hegel's “Logic,” and perhaps to 
his works on “Phenomenology” and 
“Psychology.” 

He was born in Minden, Prussia, in 
1828, according to his biographers in St. 
Louis histories, whose sketches can give 
only the faintest suggestion of the ro- 
mance of a life which might seem too 
improbable for current fiction. That he 
wppreciated this, he shows in his “Me- 
chanie’s Diary,” which may be referred 
to, though it only the 
year, 1856, when he was beginning as 
a St. Louis philosopher, employed, as he 
says, “in moulding skillets” for Giles F. 
Filley. As out of his earnings by actual 
labor, he had attended Georgetown Col- 
lege and Brown University, he might 
secured the number and 


covers single 


casily have 


variety of degrees necessary for recog- 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City 


nition as an “intellectual,” but for this 
le seemed to have a distaste, amounting 
readiness 
civilization alto- 
with Indians and 
the scarcely less primitive hunters and 
“squaw men” of the frontier, when the 
west still had frontier life to attract him 
in his reactions from the externalization 
Philosophically, his 
Decalogue was 
purely speculative. He rejected the 
Preamble of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and denied liberty as an in- 
herent right; a “universe transparent to 
itself” was his God, and he regarded 
the devil as a “scarecrow,” but his po- 
litical friends, who found him a master 
ct situations in which they found them- 
selves failures without him, found him 


to contempt, shown by the 


with which he left 


cether to associate 


of his own ideality. 


attitude towards the 
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always reliable in what they and he un 


derstood as a political agreement, how 
\s he realized the modern 
“Superman, Nietzsche 


vented the term, his fixed principle of 


ever vague. 
before had in 
“loyalty to his friends,” a supreme po 
litical virtue, decided their opinion of 


him. Such of them as survive may be 
found ready at all times to testify that 
they “never knew a better man than 


Brokmeyer.” And as against any other 
opilion of lim, their verdict ought to 
stand to the credit of Hegel in Missouri 
luistory. 

In knowledge of the mechanics of 
politics, he supplied all his coadjutor, 
Doctor lacked, 
own higher sphere, Doctor Harris had 


Harris, though in his 


no superior in making practical in poli- 


tics what his unskilled opponents were 


ridiculing as cobwebs of the brain. Be 


tween him and Brokmever, the differ 


enees were as ereat and as obtrusive as 


the ditference between their places of 


irth, but when Connecticut and Prussii 


co-operate in externalizing pure ideality, 
Such a 


tion is always likely to show externalized 


‘jinty coronat opus.” combina 
results, to which unphilosophical objec 


tion be fruitless on the part of 


those whe do not really know what they 


MAN 


are objecting to, “when different interests 


are mediated with and through each 
other.” 
When different interests were to be 


mediated thus, Harris had a genius for 
[f, as is possible, both he and 


success, 


Brokmeyer agreed with Thomas Car 
Iyle’s theory that the United States had a 
40,000,000, 


fools,” they never externalized it in their 


population of over “mostly 


personal relations. No two men were 
ever more wholly free from the inso- 
lence of conscious superiority. They 


were affable and friendly to the last de- 


gree. Anyone, known or unknown, 
might approach cither of them, on any 
business, with any question, and be sure 
treatment. As the lack 


“social” quality vitiates all other 


of considerate 
of this 
good qualities, | rank it above all others 
In both these men, recognizing in their 
success from its beginnings the over- 
throw of my own standards of a fixed, 
unchangeable difference between -right 
and wrong, | recognized this quality as 
the essential clement of greatness. In 
Harris it excited and it still excites m\ 
highest You left 


him thinking mare of yourself than be 


admiration. always 


kere. This may be an art. It may be 


reduced to a science. But it is impos 


‘thle for anyone to assume it. It be 


lungs to good nature, redeeming the hu- 
man race. The more fully I am con 
vinced that there can be nothing good 
in human nature without its manfesta- 
tion, the greater becomes my wonder 
when 1 recall how completely Harris 
could make it an argument so convincing 
that he 
Worshipful. 
mt. 


no other. It made him 
The 


Louis who attended his lectures on 


needed 
school mistresses of 
liegel might easily pass from worship 
© adoration and he entirely pardonable 
Whether he convinced them of anything 
cle or not—and perhaps it is the es- 
sence of speculative philosophy never to 
femain convinced of anything excent of 
the advantages of further speculation 

"Le impressed on his disciples a sense of 
the Superiority of their own intellects, 
never tacit 


to be disassociated from a 


‘oncession of the superiority of his own 
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li this ever became conscious art with 
Harris, it was art improving nature. He 


had 


above anything in Hegel, Kant or any 


greatness of good nature in him, 


other of those whose names he used to 
“conjure with.” 
and in his 


He was essentially own 


right a great man. Otherwise he could 
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not have changed the whole system of 
American education as he did, accom- 
plishing softly against what at first was 
a storm of ridicule, the greatest political 
revolution of the nineteenth century. 
Sut it was not merely the “personal 
equation.” The changes had in them a 
merit which is supreme of its kind. It 


Hudson 
priced $125.00 to $485.00, 
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is now explainable in spite of all the 
deliberately involved phraseology of its 
framers. The “moving picture show” 
makes its philosophy visible to the naked 
eye. It does not demand definitions, 
axioms, principles, self-evident truths to 
he considered in the beginning, with the 
mind strained to test everything which 
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follows by them and to combine every- 
thing which stands the test as parts of 
the whole which is to be learned. As 
Kultur 


does not require or expect comprehen- 


this results in comprehension, 
sion in kindergarten, grammar school, 
high school or university. In the kinder- 
garten, this process can begin as philo- 
sophically with a child of six as with a 
man of sixty. We have its nearest ap- 
proach to definition, through principle, 
when in the opening of “Faust,” the 
speculative philosopher has taken all the 
degrees and finds himself as ‘“‘klug” as 
he was “suvor.” So as_ this is the final- 
ity—as there is no such thing as self- 
evident truth, why not go to the picture 
show and see what is on the latest films ? 

Before his friend and pupil, John W. 
Noble—unlike him in all personal quali- 
ties of influencing others—secured his 
promotion from St. Louis to Washing- 
ton, where, as Federal Commissioner of 
I:ducation, he completed his work of 
Harris had 


thoroughgoing revolution, 


already made his own success through 
Jetween 1890 and 1900, 


his own genius. 
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public education in the United States, 
from the kindergarten to the State Uni- 
versity, passed under the mastering in- 
fluence of what, between 1870 and 1880, 
flippant paragraphers had 
scoffed at habitually as “the whichness 


newspaper 
of the what.” That was their nearest 
approach to detining Hegel's relations to 
Prussian politics. They have not succeed- 
ed better since, but as kultur supplants 
education, it is now a great and control- 
ling reality in the political life of Ger- 
many. It develops the automatic fa_ulties 
of the brain, as they have never been 
developed before—or kulturs them by 
niaking them more nearly complete and 
absolute in their automatic action, until 
they require no conscious exercise of 
the will for their full effectiveness. It 
cperates through and develops “intu- 
ition,” and the intuitive faculties which 
operate without the conscious control of 
reason, as they do in music, dancing, the 
fine and mechanical arts, military evolu- 
tions and all action in mass which re- 
quires the suppression or suspension of 
personal reason and the automatic oper- 


ation of what, in the lower animals, 1s 


called instinct. Among the sciences, it 
subordinates all which require exact 
definitions and the accurate exercise of 
reason to biology, psychology and = such 
others as depend either on “object teach- 


ing” by comparison or on 


speculation 
outside the bounds of possible detini- 
tion. In short, as it develops instinct at 
the expense of reason, and makes com 
prehension unnecessary, it adapted itself 
peculiarly to the demands of “the age 
of machinery,” of which, for nearly 
all who co-operate, work on detached 
parts is the rule and comprehension of 
the whole to which the parts belong, the 
rare 


adapted itself peculiarly to an unprece- 


exception. In America, it also 
dented condition when the demand for 
cheaper teachers was answered by wo- 
men, of whom in cities the impossible 
was expected. They were expected to 
educate boys and girls together, not as 
“units” known to them in their relations 
as rational human beings, but as sections 
of the mass—the mass itself being an 
unknown quantity, except through hand- 
hooks of biology and psychology. It 
also adapted itself at once to the de- 
mands of what, between 1870 and 1900, 
was usually called “Darwinism,” as an 
impulse of revolt against all definitions 
and axioms of the past, whether scien- 
tific, political or religious. As the nine- 
teenth century closed, with the first re- 
sults of the revolution in habits of life 
becoming manifest, the contrast with the 
last two decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which had proclaimed the “Age of 
Keason,” was marked. The education 
of the eighteenth century developed the 
habit of reducing everything to detini- 
t‘on, of demanding proof and de ronstra 
tron, of asserting the necessity for com- 
prehension; of referring doubt to the 
mind and conscience of beings in whom 
the capacity for reason and the duty of 
comprehension were assumed as axio- 
matic. The thinkers of the eighteenth 
century, disciples of Newton, looked for- 
ward to a world controlled by reason, 
with “men of principle” setting the ex- 
ample of “self-government.” The twen- 
tieth century opened with mass-control 
as the object and the development of in- 
stinct progressing towards its climax of 
immediate, automatic response to ex- 
terior 
controlling masses, the Prussian official 


suggestion. In mobilizing and 
psychologists have made kultur serve 
al! the purposes of hypnotism over an 
entranced people. 

The triumph of the system is reached 
through development of the imitative 
faculties into immediate and automatic 
response to suggestion. We have this 
studied as “auto-suggestion” in various 
forms of “new thought” but as “kultur” 
hecomes a political system, the controll- 
ing suggestion is always to be official. 

As an explanation of the psychology 
of all this, we are told that everything 
is part of “a universal form” which is 
“in process of becoming” and “the proc- 
ess of becoming in itself only the union 
of position and negation.” We may not 
be able to decide that this means any- 


-thing, but we may infer that it will not 


mean the same thing this year that it did 
last, or that it will next. We 
identify it with the “everlasting flux” 
of “Bergsonism,” which all cultured 
people in Paris, London and New York, 


may 


as well as Berlin, were being called on 


1914 
anecdote of that 


to assimilate in 
cabled 


some may 


According to 
year, whic] 
recall, the Kaiser's comment 
on the beginning of mobilization Was 
“panta reet,’—which perhaps is better as 
Bergsonism than as Greek. It may sum 
kultur to date, however, since it leaves 
everything in Europe either in a “prog. 
ess of becoming” or a “state of flux,” as 
we choose to reinternalize the external. 
ized ideality of existing conditions, 
Whatever the conclusion, when we g0 
thus far abroad, we may certainly con. 
clude that we have been underestimating 
the importance of our own local history. 
AUGUSTINE WARNER 
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Letters From the People 
The Writing on the Wall 


St. Louis, Oct. 5, 1917, 
/:ditor of} Reedv's Mirror: 

Every St. Louis business man should 
read and thoughtfully consider the re. 
markable article, “The Writing on th 
Wall,” published in your paper Septem. 
ber 21. Every daily paper in St. Louis 
should republish it and make editorial 
comment on it. | am amazed that non 
of them has done so, 

That 
question, “What's the matter with St 


article answers the celebrated 
Louis?” 

The Chamber of Commerce, or. the 
estate 


and profitably 


Real Board could patrioticall 


reprint 25,000 copies of 
that article and send one to every St 


Louts hank depositer or corporation 
shareholder. 

By the way, may | not suggest that 
St. Louis’ municipal bridge should } 
christened “The Bridge of Seven Tun- 
There are seven bends in the 


ings?” 
bridge roadway, plus one at. either ap- 

Is this symbolical of anything 
did the bridge just 


proach. 

in particular? Or 

grow that way? 
McCorkLte McN app. 
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Got His Rather 


Iwo Massachusetts towns were build 
ing a bridge jointly and a joint town 
meeting was being held to arrange the 
distribution of the financial burden 
Naturally every man from Blakely was 
hound to look keenly after the interests 
of his own town, and nobody from Pert 
permit Blakely to put anything 
Words were exchanged between 


conld 
over. 
the watchdogs of the treasury on either 
side. Motives were questioned. In short, 
One of those pres- 
ent, speaking with asperity and emphasis, 
said: “I'd rather be the meanest mat 
in Blakely than the leading citizen o! 
leru.” Whereupon a_ selectman 0 
Peru replied: “Well, you’ve got your 


rather.” 


there was language. 


. 
ore ofe of 
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Generosity 
An old on his deathbed, ™ 
making his will, murmured to his law 


yer; “And to each of my employes who 


fellow 


has been with me twenty years or more 
i bequeath £2000.” “Holy smoke! W hat 
“NO, 
“Vou 


"? 


generosity!” the lawyer exclaimed. 
not at all,” said the sick man. 
see, none of them has been with me 
over a year: but it will look good in the 
papers, won't it?”—Liverpool Post. 
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Ireland 


(Continued from page 647) 


case of Irelands’ chief coal pit—at 
Castlecomer—deprived of a railway is a 
flagrant example. It cannot get on. 
Good anthracite seams—it does not pay 
to work them. The colliery works at a 
quarter pressure—and this in the hour 
of European coal famine! Politics, 
Castle Government indifference, block 
the railway, though it is merely the ques- 
tion of a slip line of eleven miles. And 
so the folk of Kilkenny get their coal 
ly horse—a distance of twelve miles. It 
is impossible to pay the most cursory 
visit to Ireland without realizing the 
absence of an economic policy, the back- 
wardness of things, and the stagnation 
of life as a consequence. 


More. The starvation. There are 
said to be eighty thousand people in 
Dublin living in starvation conditions, 
the equal of our garrison in Ireland. 
The milk supply of Dublin is a public 
scandal; it threatens to become a men- 
ace. A large proportion of the people 
are living on bread and tea. At this mo- 
ment the most serious problem is the 
bringing up of the children. There are 
children literally starving to-day in Dub- 
lin. There are many children suffering 
from insufficient rations. The death- 
rate is high. Without a doubt Dublin 
is faced with an acute economic prob- 
lem which is the result in great part 
of our neglect of industrial conditions, 
cur indifference to a country struggling 
with adverse circumstances aggravated 
by war. It is this aspect of the problem 
which has caused the intellect of young 
Ireland to become Sinn Fein. Easter 
Week came from Dublin’s slums. Does 
Mr. Lloyd-George know this? Do we 
in the least realize it here? 

All over Ireland—derelict mills, de- 
cayed cities, traces of former industry. 
Quarries unworked, woollen down, glass 
languishing, harbors unutilized. Do we 
know that Ireland is one of the most 
backward countries in Europe; that Ire- 
land is taxed higher than Switzerland; 
that the railway monopoly has crushed 
out initiative, and that we are respon- 
sible for all this sadness? It is a terrible 
indictment. 


Wages are low; the strikes in Cork 
are symptomatic signs of the growing 
problem. It is useless for us to say 
that the solution is military service, and 
that unless Irishmen are prepared to 
ight Irishmen can starve. We cannot 
afford that attitude. The world is watch- 
ing us. Ireland is indeed the test of 
our specifically English civilization, and 
if we fail there history will condemn 
us. The feeling in Ireland to-day is 
Sinn Fein, “ourselves alone.” It differs 
from other movements in that it is 
strictly national and not personal, as the 
Parnell Home Rule movement was. It 
is thus far more potential. In a real 
sense it may be called national socialism. 
Its flames derive from the shooting of 
the poets and prisoners of Easter Week. 
Its effects are already admitted to be 
social. There is a great decrease in 
drink. All those who have intimate 
knowledge of Irish life agree that Sinn 
Fein at present is bent on organization 
and order, not on disorder, and that it 
will endure to the limits of what is 
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known in Ireland as administrative 
provocation. 

On both sides the memory of the 
Easter rising is strong. The Sinn Fein- 
ers appeal to the peculiar Irish passion 
for martyrdom; we, not unnaturally, feel 
bitter at a revolt in the middle of war, 
associated, as it undoubtedly was, with 
German machinations. That is the posi- 
tion, and, pending the result of the con- 
vention, which on the whole promises 
good fruit, such is the danger; for what 
we have to bear in mind is that Sinn 
Fein as a doctrine or policy is gathering 
adherents rapidly all the time, yet, be- 
ing regarded as a revolutionary move- 
ment, is treated accordingly, with all the 
fatal consequences of secrecy and op- 
pression, with the additional eccentricity 
that it is rendering the position of the 
Nationalist party one of extraordinary 
difficulty, the faster and the widerspread 
the ground slips from under their feet. 

The position in Ireland thus is this. 
The Government Castle rule is now 
recognized by all as doomed, yet still 
that government exists, and still it has 
to govern; and against it there stands 
ranged Sinn Fein, which the government 
regards as a revolutionary party, and so 
without status. Between these there is 
Nationalism, which probably at the polls 
would not return ten members. 


I omit all mention of the Ulster prob- 
lem, except to say this: that I found in 
Ireland in moderate quarters a growing 
conviction that just as the idea of par- 
tition was condemned by both North and 
South, so the feeling of concord between 
the two peoples, as distinct from the po- 
litical motives which have done so much 
to divide them, was growing into an 
outlook of reasonable harmony. 

So far as the religious antagonism is 
concerned, I was agreebly astonished. 
We greatly exaggerate its importance in 
England. I found Catholics on the most 
friendly terms with Protestants. As the 
economic problem of Ireland rises in 
the foreground, so the religious diffi- 
culty tends to disappear. I would even 
hazard the opinion that Ulster’s or Bel- 
fast’s deprecation of the South is in sub- 
stance more economic than religious— 
more due, that is, to the temperament of 
the two races in regard to disposition 
and capacity of work—and but for the 
political side of the question, which in 
the case of Ulster has been made the 
chief programme of English Tory poli- 
tics, in no sense presents insuperable 
difficulties of union or common. tol- 
erance. 

To go back to Sinn Fein which as the 
cry to-day of Young Ireland is the root 
of the Irish problem. Now it is clear 


a 


that if we are faced by a national move- 
ment, which in its existing form is an 
emotion rather than a policy, and that 
movement is not recognized as consti- 
tutional, and so is driven further and 
further underground, the elements of 
trouble, of conspiracy, of subterranean 
plot and counterplot are present, heading 
for anarchy and all the disastrous ec- 
centricities of discontent, which as they 
develop tend more and more to under- 
mine the middle path of Nationalism, 
and so thrust the country into two sharp- 
ly opposing camps—the governors and 
the governed. 

The result is thus a triangular con- 
fusion. Nationalism, bereft of its follow- 
ing, opposing Castle rule yet opposing 
Sinn Fein, finds itself in an anomalous 
position, in which the personal equation 
is bound to play its unhappy part. And 
this resentment on the part of National- 
ism cuts both ways. It encourages Sinn 
Fein, which thus can point to the Party 
which “has sold the people,” as the cry 
goes; which stands unquestionably con- 
victed of corruption and jobbery; in a 
word, which, from the strict national 
point of view, is “found out.” And, 
again, it encourages Phcenix Park in its 
military rule, which is to-day the govern- 
ment of Ireland. On the top of this 
there is the Ulster question. Behind it 
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Watch 
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OOK at any one of these five 

day-and-night watches. They 
all show the time as clearly in the 
dark as in broad daylight. 


Every man, every woman, every boy 
needs one of these 24-hours-per-day 
watches, They are rapidly supplant- 
ing theolder-style plain-face watches 
which can be read only in daylight 
or artificial light. 


The Radiolite hands and figures 
contain real radium. Its wonderful 
light-giving powers make them glow 
brightly for at least ten years or more 
withoutprevious exposure to daylight. 


: Ask your dealer now, to show you 
one of these five utility watches. 
They are the most continuously ,use- 
ful watches you havc ever seen. 
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H ther Irish-.\merica Averavatinge 
the whole, the economic problem threat 
ens to become increasingly persistent and 
alamitou 


At this moment in Ireland the govern 
ment is not defined. It proceeds in s« 


cret ways, by military orders and, as 
usual in such conditions, on eccentric 
lines The leaders of Easter Week are 
released, yet now arrests are being made 
Caily. We suppress a WKilkenny news 
paper, yet all the papers report Mr. de 
Valera’s speeches. One obscure individ 
val is arrested for uttering words which 
are the commonplaces of the leaders 
We have now prohibited the carrying of 
all weapons—hurleys, for instance—but 
we have not seized the guns known to 
be secreted in Ulster, known to be kept 
hy Ulster M. Ps. 


of government are being tightened. Men 


Gradually the reins 


are arrested at midnight as in Tsarist 
Russia, and probably every arrest makes 
a hundred Sinn Feiners. It is not goy- 
crnment | complain of. The question of 
government at this hour is exceedingly 
difficult. 


ing ruthless suppression, others advo 


There are some who are urg 


cate complete leniency—between the two 
the Castle has a complex task. The 
poit | desire to make is that there is 
it. acts 
No man knows what it will 


no consistency of government. 
arbitrarily. 
do next, what man it will arrest, what 
man it will refrain from arresting. Or 
ders are issued which are not carried out 
consistently. The result is a growing 
hitterness, a sense of injustice, a feeling 
of suspicion, an atmosphere of terror- 
ism.* 

Having pardoned the leaders of Sinn 
Fein and allowed them to return to their 
movement, it is utterly inconsistent to 
arrest their subordinates, to continue to 
treat Sinn Fein as revolutionary move- 
ment, as is the case to-day. The physical 
force business was begun by Ulster and 
supported by English Tories and Mem- 
To allow Ulster to 
retain its weapons and arrest Sinn Fein 


bers of Parliament. 


Nationalists for possessing them is not 
logical or just, and certainly not likely 
to help matters. If the applicaton of 
policy was equitable Irishmen would not 
complain, for above all things the Irish 
But the application is 
It leaves Ulster with its 
depriving Sinn Fein of 


understand logic. 
not equitable. 
arms, while 
tueirs. Sinn Fein is not one whit more 
revolutionary than was the Ulster Cove- 
nant movement. But we have not so 
treated it, and until we show the Irish 
that cither we mean to rule Ireland in 
fulo properly or clear out, we cannot 
hope to dissipate the feeling of resent- 
ment which to-day finds its expression 
in Sinn Fein. 

It is the great danger of provocation 
that we have to guard against if we 
possess any sense left, for every repres- 
against Sinn Fein auto- 
Nation 
alism, and automatically swells the vol 
ume of insurrectionary bias. Not that | 
think Sinn Fein contemplates violence. 


sive measure 


matically reacts against Party 


The very contrary, I believe, is the case. 
All the leaders of Sinn Fein are now 
preaching discipline, order, organization 
—constitutionalism. There is no danger 
of another rising, but 


danger of a Sinn Fein feeling so power- 


there is real 


*Why have fully-equipped armored 


cars been brought over? Is this Bairns- 
featherism or Milner? 


fal and unanimous that it would repudi 
ate the finding of any convention which 
Wa not representative ot Sinn Fein: 
which the present convention, admirable 
as it is it many respects, unquestionably 
is not. Not to realize that 1s to misun 
derstand the situation. For that reason 
our policy, pending the judgment of the 
convention, should be one of tirm but 


conciliatory detachment 


What 


strong discipline among responsible Sinn 


struck me forcibly was the 
Feiners, who to-day are fully conscious 
of their power and are the last people 
likely to jeopardize the reality of the 
movement by futile attempts at rebellion. 
But in Ireland I heard ugly rumors. 1 
met people there who are agitating to 
create trouble. I came across political 
firebrands and incendiaries who seemed 
to think the only solution lay in Cos- 
sack ruthlessness, and were openly work- 
ing to instil that poison into the ring 
in Phoenix Park.* | heard too often 
that foolish phrase, ‘the strong hand.” 
government we know 
But it would be fatal 
-fatal because of the 


Under military 
what that means. 
in Treiand to-day 
international situation, fatal to the very 
creed of our Empire. 

Il came to one or two definite conclu- 
sions. One is that if we accept Sinn 
Fein as a party and place the leaders on 
their honor, at once there would ensue 
a detention which would go a long way 

contidence at present non- 
Further, that so long as the 


to restore 
existent. 

convention sits, our policy should be as 
far as possible non-military. Far better 
send wounded soldiers to Ireland to re- 
cuperate than army corps to act as police- 
The police should be informed 
would 


men. 
that all 
be summarily dealt with. 
tempt should be made to rid the country 


provocative methods 


A serious at- 


of the vicious espionage system which 
is a disgrace to our civilization. <A 
proclamation should be issued inviting 
Irishmen of all creeds and factions to 
refrain from all acts contrary to law in 
the intervening stage between now and 
the findings of the convention. And cer- 
tainly the orders which prevent respon- 
sible Sinn Feiners from communicating 
with America should be rescinded. It is 
absurd to allow Professor MacNeill out 
if he is not free to communicate with 
America. y add oil 
to the flames and facilitate the in- 
cendiarism of the irreconcilables, be they 
Ireland. ‘The spirit 


Such measures merel 


in’ America or in 
which fears that the price of settlement 
conscription is 
found the 


hy the convention is 
ceeply held. 
view that any attempt to impose con- 
scription except as the law of an Irish 
constitutionally elected 
We have to 
realize that. It might perhaps have 
heen done after Easter Week. ‘To-day 
the attempt would be fraught with seri- 
found that opinion 


Everywhere | 


Government 
would be fiercely resisted. 


ous danger, and | 
to be shared by Irishmen fiercely opposed 
io Sinn Fein, and by Unionists also. 

The grievance of Sinn Fein is_ this 
fact of ostracism. They are forced to 
regard themselves as outside the law. 
They maintain justly that the conven- 

*Moderate Irishmen fear that there is 
«a desire to nullify the convention on 
the part of “law and order” extremists, 
whether military, for military reasons, 
or the official set who imagine their 
vested interests to be in danger. 


tion is not representative, but at. the 
same time [| did not gather that they 
would repudiate its findings provided : 
full measure of home rule was accorded 
and that unforeseen circumstances had 
not in the interval brought about un- 
centrollable hostility. And this is the 
peril. - Forced underground, Sinn’ Fein 
feels itself strong enough to accept the 
challenge, and may, if it is baited and 
driven to desperation, feel itself strong 
cnough to bid detiance. We cannot con- 
template such a calamity. To am con 
vinced there is not the smallest need 
for such a contingency. As | see th 
situation, responsible Sinn Fein is any- 
ious to become a Constitutional party 
Unlike former agitations, it 1s economic 
and social in its aims; not a party of 
personality, the ultimate 
which is interdependence. No doubt it is 
dithcult to accept that view. But Sinn 
Fein on the whole talks less extrava- 


objective of 


gance in its elections than we do at any 
election. The flag is largely a panache 
The letters I. R. on the tricolor need 
pot signify more than we choose to 
read in South African Imperialism. Ire- 
land cannot stand outside the Empire. 
| believe responsible Sinn Fein accepts 
that attitude. I am sure that de Valera 
does not contemplate an Ireland which 
trade with England, which 
therefore is not militarily within the 
responsibility of the Empire. But first 
he asks for guarantees of our good faith. 
He demands full Irish autonomy, fiscal 
speaks of a 


does not 


and administrative. He 
republic, but he docs not imply a sepa- 
rate military republic, because such a 
thing cannot be, and as a strategist he ts 
well aware of it. 

For this reason I have returned from 
Ireland full of hope, however qualified. 
That the convention will not labor in 
vain I am convineed. All sections de- 
All men 


are anxious to come to something like 


plore the existing uncertaiity. 


a solution, which is not half so difficult 
as many of us here are led to believe 


One of the men who are reputed to 
know best all the intricacies of | the 
Irish situation said to me; “It will de- 
pend on the point of provocation.” From 
what I could see, that would seem to be 
an accurate estimate. Provocation will 
not now emanate from Sinn Fein, that is 
the point, for the simple reason that the 
movement has outgrown the necessity 
for either martyrdom or physical sacri- 
fice. If we realize that and make up our 
minds to “hold the ring,” as it were, 
pending the deliberations of the conven 
tion, the prospects of a happy and new 
Ireland are real, and may in the truest 
Imperial sense become constructively en- 
From The English Review. 
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Lost Identity 


McTavish was accused of having il 
licit whisky in his possession. A reluc- 
tant witness admited that he knew of 4 
suspicious barrel going to the accused's. 
“Now,” said the prosecuting counsel, 
“remember, you are on oath. What was 
in the barrel?” “Weel,” replied the 
witness, “there wis ‘McTavish’ marked 
on a’e end of the barrel, and ‘whusky’ 
on the ither, but being on oath, your 
honor, I couldna say whether it ws 
whusky or MeTavish that wis in the 
barrel.” 
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Red Cross in Public 
Schools 


By Anna Hedges Talbot, Ph. D. 
specialist in Vocational 
Girls, University of the State 
of New York 
The Red Cross officials in Washington 
have accepted as a working basis for a 
National Committe of the American Red 
Cross on Junior Membership and School 
Activities the plan submitted by the New 
York State Education Department. This 
plant was the outgrowth of the experi- 
ment described in the following article. 
The new work starts with the opening 
of schools in September in New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut, which 
states comprise the Atlantic Division of 
the Red Cross. Other divisions in the 
United States will initiate similar school 
work as soon as the necessary machinery 
is established for the co-working of 

schools and Red Cross chapters. 


In the State of New York alone we 
have enrolled in public schools nearly 
two million pupils, of whom fifty thou- 
sand are girls between twelve and _ six- 
teen in training under special teachers 
for sewing and cooking. Rooms are 
finely equipped for their instruction in 
one hundred and fifty cities and towns 
under the direction of more than a 
thousand trained teachers. In May, 
1916, it already seemed clear that if the 
country went to war the Red Cross 
would naturally be the source of aid not 
only to the countries then afflicted, but 
for our own troops and sailors. It was 
also evident to those who knew the re- 
sources of the public schools that in the 
millions of busy hands of school- 
children, under the trained leadership of 
their teachers, lay a vast power for con- 
structive, helpful work, and for the pro- 
duction of standardized supplies for the 
Red Cross, 

After consultation with the officials of 
the Red Cross, arrangements were made 
to co-ordinate the work of vocational 
classes in the public schools in New 
York state with the Red Cross. The 
interest of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs was enlisted to 
provide materials. Six weeks before 
the declaration of a state of war by con- 
gress, letters were sent by Commissioner 
of Education John H. Finley to school 
officials throughout the state, authoriz- 
ing the sewing classes to do work for 
the Red Cross as a part of the regular 
class work. 

The response was immediate, and will- 
ing hands were soon at work in school- 
suffalo to Troy, Saratoga 
Springs to Yonkers, and Binghamton 
to Jamestown, eagerly aiding the Red 
Cross. One hundred and _ forty-five 
cities sent in work records, which have 
iow totaled about twenty-five thousand 
irticles made by three thousand girls, 
averaging one school hour a day. 

This voluntary beginning on the part 
of the schools indicates the large pos- 
Sibilities for usefulness if this effort re- 
ceives public support. At present it has 
been Participated in by less than one per 
cent of the girl pupils available for ef- 
lective work. If the movement were 
enabled to include the three hundred 
thousand girls who would be glad to 
take part in such work in New York 
State alone, the total output 
amount at the present rate to not less 


rooms from 


could 


Training of 
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than three million articles every six 
weeks, giving one school hour a day five 
days a week. If the work were made 
national in scope, the output would be 
thirty million 


This product 


ten times greater, or 
articles every six weeks. 
vould include hospital supplies, bed 
linen, pajamas, socks, surgical dressings, 
bandages, knitted jackets and mufflers, 
surgeons’ gowns, and any other specified 
articles needed. Boys as well as girls 
could work along Red Cross lines, and 
ina number of places are doing so. 

Civilian relief work of all kinds may 
rightfully be a part of this school work 
for the Red Cross. School kitchens are 
numerous and well-equipped to serve 
luncheons to children of families where 
underfeeding of the growing child is 
probable when the father becomes a re- 
cruit and the mother is necessarily draft- 
ed into wage-earning. Another import- 
ant phase of this school extension work 
for civilian relief would be the teaching 
of mothers how best to purchase, plan, 
and prepare nourishing meals under the 
restrictions of war-time food supply. 

It is essential to realize that the plan 
which has been tried successfully in the 
State of New York public schools is 
one not primarily for production, as 
such, however desirable this object may 
be. Children are in school to learn. Up 
to the present it has been difficult to 
devise ways in which the class-room 
activities in sewing and cooking may af- 
ford the means of really teaching the 
girls that which the subjects hold with- 
in them. The cost of the material and 
the difficulty of disposing of the product 
has led to an artificial kind of class- 
room work. The Red Cross furnishes 
a justifiable outlet. 
quantity of similar articles needed a 
significant training to the girls in attain- 
Zest of all, being a 


It gives also in the 


ing speed and skill. 
contribution to public service, it is a 
source of inspiration of the highest type 
to all engaged in the work; it helps the 
girl to forget her own selfish interests 
in the larger and nobler endeavor to 
relieve distress, and so becomes the best 
kind of training to every girl in prepar- 
ing her to be a generous, fine, considerate 
homemaker. Co-operation among the 
girls on the large quantities of garments 
required by the Red Cross is no small 
part of the training involved in this work 
which other school work rarely affords 
the young girl. 

This suggestive beginning thus made 
iit the vocational classes in the State of 
New York is, it is hoped, indicative of 
a broad and worthy trend in the public 
schools to allow all children to feel that 
they are not negligible units in the sery- 
ice of our country and of fellow-beings 
everywhere, and that they too can help 
in a time of widespread stress and need. 
We now have hundreds of thousands of 
our devoted men offering their lives in 
the cause of freedom and democracy. 
Is it not the part of wisdom to utilize 
the immense enthusiasm and power of 
the organized mechanism of our public 
school system to help, especially if by so 
doing we can vitalize the instruction of 
our boys and girls?--lrom The Out 
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ste ate ofe 

He (proposing in a taxt)—Say yes, 
darling. 

She—Give me time to think. 

H1e—Yes: but good heavens, not in 
here.—Dallas News 








A Wonderful Opportunity! 
The Entire Jaccard Collections of 
Diamonds 


Watches 


Jewelry 
Silverwares 
Art Wares, etc. 


Offered at Great Reductions 
During Our Removal Sale 


(Only a few manufacturers’ restricted lines excepted) 
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Location 
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Nov. Ist. 
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When 
You Shave 
Treat 


Your Face 


rick Sunday night. The play has a to 


» Lag 
Therapeutic 
a] %\ShavingCream 5 


Coming Shows 


A rare event in local theatrical offer- 
Arthur 
(,0o0drich’s “Ves: OF 
No?” Anderson and 
Weber will put on at the Shubert-Gar- 


ings will be the premiere of 
three-act drama 


which Messrs. 


somewhat novel theme presented in an 





unusual way. Special efforts have been 
made to secure a well-balanced cast, in 
which honors as leading woman are 
shared equally by Emilie Polini, Mar- 
jory Wood and Mary Boland. 
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Soothing, healing and agreeable—a 
hygienic protection from all after- 
shaving troubles. It adds the com- 
forting effects of lotion and powder. 


Being slightly astringent it does away with 
alum and caustic pencils which irritate the 
skin. Itis highly antiseptic and prevents 
rash and infection. Soreness from cuts or 
scraping are quickly healed. Leaves the 
face cool and soft. 
in it for four or five seasons, and re- Buy a jar of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shavin 
, Cream from your druggist for 50c. Mai 
us the carton, with his name, and receive 
free a 25c package of Ingram’s Zodenta, 
forthe teeth. If your druggist is not sup- 
plied, mail the 50c to us and receive the jar 
of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream 
with the Zodenta. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
26 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Ontario (69) 


Next David War- 


field will return to the Jefferson as Herr 


Monday evening 


von Barwig in “The Music Master,” the 
role in which he has achieved his great- 
est fame. Although he first appeared in 


this play thirteen years ago, continuing 


vived it again last season, the demand 
for it is unceasing and the advance seat 
sule is always heavy. He is truly an 
artist in this characterization of the 
hroken old musician, denying his rela 
tionship to his much-loved daughter 
whom the world considers only — his 
pupil. 

of ducting themselves in the manner of 


. 
well-drilled 


will be the four 


soldies Other attractions 


Robert Edeson, popular actor and film ; . 
Lunds in a musical 


favorite, will lead the bill at the Or- . ‘ P : 
melange; Fisano and Bingham in a skit 
called “At the Pole;” Sol and 


Leslie Berns in a comedy, “The Train 


pheum next week in an Indian sketch : 
sarber 


called “Flying Arrow” written by Toni 


Vegas, an Arizona Indian. Harry Fox, 7, 
: ; $e Announcers ;”” Lennett and Sturm, tramp 
another motion picture and musical com , ‘ 
‘ ; . funsters; the three Neeleys, athletic pas- 

edy star, will appear in topical songs. : : we - 
times on shipboard; Keough sisters, the 


Other acts will include Percy Wenrich, 
“Moonlight jay” and 
Dolly Con 
nolly in some of lis new songs; and 
Isa Ruegger, Shay Clark, ldmund The leading 


Lichtenstein, Jay Gould and Flo Lewis 


: frolicsome misses; Joe Rolly with a jazz 
composer oO} : ee ue 
MSI T " harmonica; and Universal pictures. 
Rainbow,” accompanying y 


° 


feature of the Grand 
Opera House bill for next week will be 


in a musical comedietta ‘Holding the a musical comedy, “Temptation,” — by 
Fort,” with harp and violin aceompani Will N. Hough and Wm. B. Friedlander, 
ment. The third and last episode of the with a cast of ten headed by Bobby 
war film “The Retreat of the Germans Vail, The bill also includes a comedy 
at the Battle of Arras” will be shown by Willard Mack, “Every Day in the 


‘ Year,” presented by Morgan and Day; 
fe : 


Moore, Gardner and Rose, singers and 


The lead at the Columbia next week funmakers; Herbert Germaine trio, sen- 


will delight the children—John Robin- — sational casters; Faber and Taylor in 


son’s four large military elephants con- — songs and chatter; Paul Kelli, accordion- 
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MEMBER FEDERAL’ 


The Strength of the Nation 


lies in the thrift of its people. 
ing up their independence little by little, are the 
foundation of its prosperity. 
the benefits of a prosperous nation, you should 
save and deposit regularly in the Mercantile Trust 
Company, Eighth and Locust Streets, a definite 
portion of your earnings. 


Our Weekly Payment Plan enables every man 
and woman in St. Louis to buy a Liberty Bond. 
$1 cash and $1 a week for 49 weeks and the bond 
Meanwhile your partial payments on 
the bond will earn 4% interest, the same rate as 
we charge you on the money advanced by us. 


MERCANTILE TRUST CO. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM-U.S.GOVERNMENT PROTEGION 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST 


OPEN MONDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 
7.39 
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The savers, build- 






If you would share 
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“Saving for Investment” 


What do you do with your surplus funds when they 


pass the $500 mark? 


Have you studied the difference between investing in 
enterprises, ownerships and obligations? 
How do you choose between good bonds and others? 


The 


writer of “Saving 


deavored to answer these questions. 


Investment” has en- 
His answers may 


for 


interest you. A copy of the booklet is yours on request. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


FOURTH and PINE 


ist; and the Keystone and Universal 
pictures. 


A Jewish folk song recital, unique in 
St. Louis musical history, will be given 
at the Sheldon Memorial auditorium 
next Sunday evening at 8:15, by Mr. 
Pinchas Jassinowsky, assisted by the 
Lichtenstein quartette and Mrs. David 
Kriegshaber, accompanist. Mr. Jassin- 
owsky’s selections will be entirely from 
the folk songs of the Jews. The Lich- 
tenstein quartette solo numbers are from 





the compositions of Borodine, Fetras, 
Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky. The pro- 
gramme will also include Bruch’s “Kol 
Nidrei,” a ‘cello solo by Mr. Ewald 
Graul, and the whole will be preceded 
by an address on Jewish folk music by 
Mr. Oscar Leonard of the Jewish Alli- 
ance. . 


?. 
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A return engagement of “Her Une+ 
born Child” will be the offering at the 
American next week beginning with the 
Sunday matinee. This is a drama on 


the subject of birth control, advancing 
the theory that the child is really ‘‘the 
tie that binds.” 


J 
Ld 


Rose Sydell’s thirty beautiful London 
belles are coming to the Gayety next 
week. This means beauty, music, danc- 
ing and fun. The cast includes George 
F. Hayes, Ted Burns, Sam Lewis, J. 
Hunter Wilson, Eddie Smith, Kate Pull- 
nan, Louise Hartman, Frankie Burns, 
Dorothy Earl and Martha Richards. 
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Dust of the Market 


By Harry B. Kennon 


None of Crewe’s old chums 
Knew how—just how-- 
Fd got into the game 
Or how 

The game got Ed, 

But all of a sudden 

Ed Crewe 

Bloomed financial ; 

And when our town 
Was named 

Crewe got his 

Next breath: 

The town’s “Uneeda.” 


Not that Crewe 
Courted the spotlight 
Or played politics 
For office, 

Or posed philanthropic— 
Nothing so crude: 
He was just a plain 
Business man, 

Fd was, 

Cut quiet— 

And then the whole 
Mysterious 


Works. 


For it came about 

That one wanting to see 

Ed 

Had to be viseéd 

Py underlings and ushers 
Disconcerting 

And Crewe’s inner office 
Became a holy of holies 

Where men worse than Ed, 
And _ better— 

All blown of the market— 

Stood hat in hand 

begging favors; 

But not for long 

Nor always there, 

lor Crewe’s private secretary 
Arranged Crewe’s dates 

And decisions 

‘that Ed’s great mind 

Should never flicker. ... 

Five minutes on his way to luncheon, 
Ten on his suburban train, 
Fifteen at his club, 

Were boons craved and granted 
If— 

Tremendous “if” of the market. .. . 
And so momentous was Crewe's 
Yes or no 

That prosperity or disaster 
Hung on Ed’s 

Word. 


Cbscured by opulence 
Ed became less and less 
Man among men, 

More and more 


A myth: 
Our market state of mind. 


And then, one day, 

A whisper startled the strect: 
“Crewe is down with a chill;” 
And the market shivered. 

flour by hour, thereafter, 

As Royalty is death-watched, 
Tickers clicked Crewe’s declension 
Until they clicked: 

“No quotation.” 


Then the Press announced, 
Parallel with Ed’s obituary, 
That Crewe’s death 
Hiad been discounted by the 
Market. 
And a popular preacher 
Orated from Second Samuel: 
Three: thirty-eight— 
“A prince and a great man 
Is fallen this day 
In israel... 
And the market ruled 
Steady. 

Stine 
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Marts and Money 


It still is a poor and perplexing mar 
ket the New York stock exchang 
Conditions are price 
are weak, and pessimism is rife. Th: 
great depreciation notwithstanding, in 
vestors persist in holding aloof. The 
admit the exceptional favorableness ¢ 
They 


on 


almost chaotic; 


buying opportunities. 
that prices are cheap in representatiy 
instances, and that, in the natural s 
quence of things, a general and exten 
sive recovery should set in at an earl 
But that is as far as they wi 
They ar 
Ther 
minds are impervious to the argument 
of brokers and bankers who feel the 
the end of the downward movement ! 
Should these capitalist 
for their extrem 
circumspection? I do think s 
There is ample cause for their profess¢ 
desire to go slow and to run no unusté 
circumstance 


date. 
vo at the 
afraid to act on thei opinions. 


present moment. 


close at hand. 
investors be blamed 


not 


chances in prevailing 
Thus far, the market has been dismal) 
deficient in recuperative power. It hi 
not disclosed reliable signs of an a 
proaching definite turn for the better 
Fvery other day or so, new low point 
are established in two or three importa! 


quarters. Especially depressing is th 
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lack of resisting capacity in the valucyy 


of such investment issues as Atchiso! 
common, Chicago & Northwestern cot 
mon, Chicago, M. & St. Paul preferreé 
General Electric, Norfolk 
common, New York Central, Union Pé# 
cific, and Western Union. Eyen Pu 
man Palace, an 8 per cent stock, whit! 
was rated at 170 about a year ago, has 
lately been unpleasantly conspicuous * 
selling operations, and dropped to 15 
It is believed that it may shortly # 
under the minimum set on September 
~-1293%, the very lowest level in at lea 
ihirty years. The stock was as high 
270 eleven years ago. Closely consi¢ 
ered, there’s no cogent reason, of courts 
for feeling appalled on account of the 
collapse in prices of first-class railroal 
industrial and public service stocks. 
is the unavoidable outcome of the ™ 
tense stress of war finance on both sidé 
of the Atlantic. It represents the pro& 
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B nyestment standards, 


xs of readjustment in monetary and 


Even Liberty 3% 





me {fresh 


Ber cent bonds have relapsed below par 


they are quoted at 99.78 at present. 


The previous advance to a little pre- 


Mm nium was the result, we are told, of 
B purchasing for people who wished to 


Bescape taxation that began October 1. 


Very likely. It is in accord with wonted 


capitalistic practices. | Steel common 


Broke to 10534 the other day, or eight 





im acter. 


m <trect 





Prenewal of heavy 


; tl 1S sort! 
MP timations that the collapse in prices in 


points below the recent maximum of 


Market gossip had it that the 
both 


11334. 
selling for ac- 


SS counts was occasioned principally by 


char- 
sensitive Wall 
talk of 
It lends verisimilitude to in- 


peace rumors of a vague 


Strange how 


folks are nowadays to 


some prominent quarters should be re- 
varded the 
tactics on the part of a few powerful 


consequence = ¢ of violent 


as 


hear cliques. Yet,—it cannot be denied 
that even some representatives of real 
high finance stoutly believe that they 
can hear the rustling of the wings of 


the dove of peace, the news from Flan- 
belligerent) preparations 
notwithstanding. The Harriman Na- 


tional Bank, for example, is authority 


and vast 


cers 


for the following statement: “It is the 
unanimous judgement of minds of great- 


est importance in the community that 


peace is not only in prospect, but lies 
closer at hand than most of us even 
imagine. Fioures of the economic loss 


point clearly to it—9,750,000 men have 
killed: = 12,000,000 
crippled: 4,250,000 are 
$197,000,006,COO0 has 
$8,000,000,000 — of 


permanently 


heen 
held prisoners; 


been spent and 


property been de- 


stroyed, This is the significance of 


the readjustment of prices now. taking 
conditions 


place, discounting changed 


} 


with the return of peace, and this re- 


adjustment, offering goods at their real 


values, and affording a sound basis for 
future trading, will be cushioned by 
price-fixing at Washington.” I shall 


venture no comment on this interesting 


statement. every tutored — observer 


should be allowed to draw his own 
conclusions in reference to its implica- 
Wali 
startled when the 7 per cent preferred 
stock of the Chicago, M. & St. Paul 


Railroad Co. fell to 94, a absolute 


tions. street was not especially 


new 
Nor did it feel shocked when 
the 


minimum. 


the common stock was thrown on 


market at 4914, 
Was, 


The popular comment 
“I told you so.” Professed pessi- 
mists now go so far as to predict that 
the quotation for the common will soon 
he below 40. 


They consider it worth 
less even than Missouri Pacilie or 


Southern Railway common. Apparent- 


ly, pessimism, too, grows by what it 
leeds upon. It has very little to say 
concerning Crucible Steel common, 


which 
paid a 


sells at 70, though it never has 
dividend. A 


Wall 


queer sort of a 


crowd in strect. As to the bond 





Grand Opera House 
ON MARKET STREET 
Between Broadway and Sixth 
The Theatre of Liberal Policy 
TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE 
BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE 


Ever Offered at Popular Prices 





Box 2503 


Seats 30c; Lower Floor 











All Other Seats 15ce. 








market, it is hard to say anything of an 


encouraging cast. The sinking tendency 


still is deplorably manifest in most 


cases. The 6 per cent bonds of the city 
of Paris 
last January. They were originally 
brought out in New York at 99, It is 
agreed on all sides that the bonds are 


are down to 91, against 9674 


perfectly good, and really worth mere 
than 91, but there’s no effective or con- 
sistent from 
would 


the 
seem. It 


support, not even 
sponsible hankers, it 


re- 


is rather curious that the obligations of 
the French capital should be worth less 
than those of Bordeaux, Lyon and Mar- 
seilles, which are rated at 93 to 9314. 
United States Steel 5s sold at 9914 a 
few days ago; they were quoted at 107'% 
last 


ranked among first-class issues, there are 


January. Although they are justly 
many holders, nevertheless, who think 
themselves justified in liquidating their 
holdings. There’s good reason for sur- 
mising that in numerous cases the cash 
procecds are re-invested in the govern- 
Bethlehem Steel 
stocks furnished quite a sensation when 


ment’s war bonds. 
they fell precipitously on the announce- 
ment that nearly $9,000,000 of the new 
S per cent preferred had been left on 
the hands of the underwriting syndicate. 
The On June 14 
last it The old com- 


mon stock dropped to 86'4. 


Is stock broke to 86. 
was worth 155% 
Last Janu- 
ary, before the increase in capitalization 
and deduction of attendant subscription 
rights, the quotation was as high as 515. 
On November 18, 1916, sales were made 
at 700. 
this corporation have led to hints of a 
the 10 
was a sharp decline also 


The big breaks in the shares of 


reduction in per cent dividend 


rates. “here 
in the quotation for the old 7 per cent 
It was based, ostensibly, on 
the 
corporation 


preferred. 
a passing of dividend. 

that the still 
pays 10 per cent on the old common and 


rumors of 


Considering 


class B stock, tattle about a suspension 
of payments on the 7 per cent preferred 
would appear preposterous, especially so 
in view of the fact that the aggregate 
value of contracts on hand is over $350,- 
QOO,COO. 


is quoted at 94, 


The new 8 per cent preferred 
Jankers, it is said, con- 
sider this an unduly low price, and are 
purchasing it liberally for this reason. 
Whether such is truly the case may be 
Bankers much more 


business to 


questioned. have 
attend to 
Now the Wall 
prices of Bethlehem Steel stocks. 
The department of agriculture 
mates the 1917 cotton crop at 12,047,000 


important right 


than to uphold street 


esti- 


its final There was a 
decline of 7.4 per cent in the crop’s con- 


The 


tions for cotton future advanced sharply 


hales in report. 


dition during September. quota- 
upon publication of the estimate. There 
are predictions that the real results will 
be 11,500,000 A few 
years ago the South reported a yield of 
over 15,000,000 Lales. 

Wall 
3 to 5 
tinue 


not over bales. 


street quotes demand loans at 
per while time loans con- 
firm at 534 to 6 The 


statement of the clearing-house 


cent, 
per cent. 
’ 
weekly 
institutions discloses excess reserves of 
$83,989,000, as compared with $77,012,000 
Silver shows another de- 
that 


a week 
cline—to 91%. 
the Chinese government has stopped pur- 


a2zo. 
There are reports 
chases. The Journal of Commerce places 
the 
September at 


new incorporations during 
$257,932,000. This rep- 


total of 
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JEFFERSON 


MONDAY NIGHT 
Matinees Wednesday 


AND ALL NEXT WEEK 
and Saturday 


DAVID BELASCO Presents 


DAVID WARFIELD 


In THE MUSIC MASTER 
Prices, All Performances, 75e to $2.00. 








SHUBERT 
GARRICK 


$1 Mat. 





ANDERSON and 
WEBER Offer 





FIRST TIME ON 


“YES ork NO?” 


4 BIG PLAY—A NOVEL THEME—NOTABLE CAST. 


Sunday Night and All Next Week 
Wed, 


Nights and Sat. Mat., 50c-81.50 


ANY STAGE 








ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX ZACH, Conductor 


Season opens Nov. 16-17 


1m Friday Afternoon and Fifteen Saturday Evening Concerts 


De Gogorza, Julia Culp, 


Ww Singers—Louise Homer, Emilio 

ORLD Reinald Werrenrath, Helen Stanley, Arthur Hackett, 
FAMOUS Violinists—-Fritz Kreisler, Sascha Jacobinoff, ‘’Cellist— 
ARTISTS Willem Willeke. Pianists—Harold Bauer, Guiomar 


Novaes, Ossip Gabrilowitseh. 


SEASON TICKETS $9.00, $12.50, and $17.50 


Now on sale at 205 Knights of Columbus Bldzg., 3549 Olive St. 
Reservations may be made by Telephone, Lindell or Central 2907 





Matinee Daily 


STANDARD _akithe 
LADY BUCCANEERS 











Mr. Martin Beck Presents 


JULIA ARTHUR 


In a Patriotic Spectacle, 
“LIBERTY AFLAME” 
RUTH ROYE 
BONITA & LEW HEARN 
HASSARD SHORT 


MERMAIDIA AND DIVING BEAUTIES 
WORLD SERIES BASEBALL RETURNS 
NEXT— BIG BING BANG. 
PH U Ninth Street-—-St. Charles 
* a he T EATRE 2:15 TWICE DAILY 8:15 


HARUKO ONUKI 
REGAL & BENDER 
STERLING & MARGUERITE 
Second Episode 
THE RETREAT OF THE GERMANS 
AT BATTLE OF ARRAS 
Mats., 15 to 50c. Ieves., 15 to 75e 
Elevator Service to All Floors. 








GAYET Y 


14th AND LOCUST 


THIS WEEK 
GOLDEN CROOK 





BURLESQUE SHOWS 


Produced Each Week with Propriety 
3efore Audiences Composed of 
Women and Children. 
NEXT WEEK 
ROSE SYDELL’S 
FAMOUS LONDON BELLES 














THE With Geo. F. Hayes, Kate Pullman 
and Ted Burns. 
resents the poorest record thus far 
in 1917. The August record was COLUMBIA Pog = 
$462,000,000. . 11 A.M. toll P.M. 
re “SIX PEACHES AND A PEAR’ 


Finance in St. Louis 


There no notable events or 


changes in the local market for securi- 
It did not 


were 
ties. Trading was moderate. 
provide conclusive tests of the true state 
of things in some prominent quarters. 
Cuotations the 
most part, despite the serious ailments 
of the market in New York. The stocks 
of banks and trust companies were a 
hit more active. Twenty Boatmen’s 
sank were taken at 106.50. 
first transaction of some interest in this 


held quite steady for 


It was the 
for some little time. Two shares 
were sold at 107. Five Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust changed hands at 284, and fif- 
Bank of 115 to 116. 
Shares of this kind, like all other invest- 


stocks 


teen Commerce at 
ment issues, are affected by the tremen- 
and 


for 


dous demand for money rising 


charges for loans. Except these 


Musical Comedy Novelty with Girls 
KNICKERBOCKER FOUR 
THREE ESCARDOS 
ZIZKA AND KING 
DEVLIN AND MILLER 


AL ABBOTT 
KEOUGH SISTERS 
LORIMER AND THOMAS 
DELMONTE DUO 





LATEST PHOTOPLAYS 








AMERICAN 


Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week 
Ives. and Sunday Mat., 10-25-35-50c; 
Mats., Tues., Thurs. and Sat., 10-25c 


A Powerful Drama. Not a Picture. 


HER UNBORN CHILD 


By Howard McKent Barnes 
Everyone Over 18 Admitted. 


Daily Matinee for Women Only. 
Remember! Matinee Every Day. 











prejudicial influences, they would be 


worth considerably more than their rul 
ing quotations. 
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has ever known. 
only do you 


A Government Bond 
for Everybody 


SECOND LIBERTY LOAN BONDS 


are the direct obligations of the Government of 
the United States, the richest nation the earth 
In purchasing these bonds, not 


evince 100% Patriotism 





you receive 100% safety and 4% income 





plan. 


We will gladly handle your subscription without 
charge, you to make payments either according to 
the Government schedule, or on our partial-payment 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN ST. LOUIS 
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There were no favorites in the in- 
dustrial list. National Candy common 
displayed weakness. The total of trans- 
fers was over four hundred shares. The 
extremes in prices paid were 32.75 and 


31.25. The latter figure denotes a loss 
of about a point. Ten International 
Shoe common brought 97.75; thirty 


Brown Shoe common, 66; twenty-five 
Consolidated Coal, 57; ten Chicago Rail- 
way Equipment, 108.50 to 109; one hun- 
dred Ely-Walker D. G. common, 118.50; 
thirty-five, 122; six Missouri Portland 
Cement, 80, and one thousand Granite- 
Bimetallic, 60 cents. United Railways 
4s were not in brisk demand. The total 
par value of sales was $6,000, and the 
price paid, 58. The preferred stock was 
a little higher. One hundred and sey- 
enty-five shares brought 20.8714 to 22.25. 
The advance for the week amounted to 
about two points. A small lot of the 


common was sold at 6.12". 

At the financial institutions, money 
rates are higher. They are 5!4 to 6 per 
cent for time loans. The demand is 
good, and promises to become larger in 
the near future. Bank clearings indi- 
cate that general business in St. Louis 
is more voluminous than it was a year 
ago. In regard to this subject we must 
not overlook the rise in the prices of 
commodities of all kinds. It accounts 


for a substantial proportion of the ex 
pansion in bank exchanges. 


J 
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Latest Quotations 


Bid. Asked. 


Nat. Bank of Commerce... 113% 
Mississippi Valley Trust... 284 


St. Louisa Union. Trust...... .«..... 340 


United Railways com...... 2, 
7 NR: eR ei eee pee mee 20%4 201% 
Pe” SSE Perens ian se eas 5814 

Cass Av. F. G. 44s.......... 9434 

Dnion Dent 'CS.....<..<cc-cs0s 7 991% 

Aa G, & Bt, Is. COW:..::-:.05- 72 

St. L. Cotton Compress 40 43 

Ely & Walker com..... ate . 23 
do 2d pfd.... ; 85 87 

International Shoe com.... 97% 99% 

Rice-Stix ist pfd............ = 111% oe 
GO BG: Dl ..c.-cccans e * * 10214 

Consolidated Coal...... ‘ 58 : 

American Baker com cai ‘i ners 

National Candy com.......... 301% 30% 

Fulton Iron pfd...... Beecthey <aneass 102 

Wagner Electric................ ae 

tp 


Answers to Inquiries 

STOCKHOLDER, St. Charles, Mo.—The 
stock of the American Steel Foundries 
Co. is likely to depreciate further. It 
would not be astonishing if the quotation 
were to recede to 40. The 5 per cent 
dividend cannot be considered secure. 
It may have to be cut in less than six 
months. Against the great enlargement 
of earnings must be set the heavy war 
taxation, which will doubtiess grow still 


more severe if the conflict continues 


indefinitely. Cannot advise an increase 
in holdings at present. 

READER, St. Louis.—There's no prob- 
ability of a resumption of payments on 
J. 3. 
months, despite the fact that 4 or 5 per 
Of late, 
the stock has been under increasing sell- 


Rubber common in the next few 
cent could easily be disbursed. 
ing pressure. In case of another serious 
decline in the general market, Rubber 
common would he very likely to fall be- 
Tt is quoted atl 
ment. The stock never has been a really 


low 45. 56 at this mo- 
popular speculation, and its market his 
tory cannot be claimed to be free of 
doubtful or disagreeable incidents. 

E. L. O’D., Quincy, Ill—Pere Mar- 
quette common, quoted at 15, is alto- 
gether speculative. It has not been very 
active for some time, or since the cul- 
mination of the rise in 1916, which car- 
ried the price up to 38%. Under favor. 
able conditions generally, the quotation 
should rally to at least 25. Right now 
there’s considerable disposition to buy 
low-priced especially 
those of companies that have recently 
emerged from drastic 
The belief prevails in some quarters 
that cheap things of this kind should do 


railroad shares, 


reorganization 


very well as soon as peace looms in 


. ia il ’ ® 
sight. The company’s earnings have 








i 
. G. W., Troy, N. Y.—The break in 
the value of Chicago, M. & St. Paul re. 
funding 4! 


ary 
I 


2s was largely the result of 
the crash in the prices of the common 
and preferred stocks. 
parent reason for being pessimistic as 
to the property’s financial future. The 
7 per cent preferred dividend still jg 
fully earned, and it would be absurd, 
therefore, to fear distressing develop- 
ments before long in respect to interest 
payments. Since January last, the price 
of the 4%s has fallen from 98'% to 73. 
It would surely seem that from now on, 
particularly in the event of a break be- 
low 70, speculative investment buying 


There’s no ap- 


should assume important proportions, 
IN PREDICAMENT, Hot Springs, Ark— 

Shattuck, 

Arizona Copper (22) suggests growing 


The present quotation for 
doubts concerning the ability of the com 
pany to continue paying dividends at 
liberal rates. There’s no immediate 
canger of a cut in the regular quarterly 
rate of 50 cents. In 1916, the total paid 
was $4.75. The top notch price last 
vear was 40!;. Par value is $10. The 
mining properties owned, 120 acres in 
the Warren district of Arizona, are of 
great value, and should give profitable 
yields for many years to come. 


ote ote ote 
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Buy a Liberty bond! Become a bond- 
holder without waiting to enter the capi- 
talist class. It isn’t necessary to have 
even as much as fifty dollars, as popu- 
larly supposed. Two dollars is enough! 
Upon payment of that sum the National 
Bank of Commerce will accept your sub- 
scription for a bond and your payments 
on the balance due at the rate of four 
dollars a month, or one dollar a week 
Just like paying rent or 
Buy a Liberty bond. 


if preferred. 
life insurance. 
J * 


. 
. 7 
7 ew? 


Wisdom 


John 


MeNeill, the 


Scotch preacher who has been conduct- 


The Reverend 


ing revival meetings in San Francisco 
of late, is never at a loss for an answer. 
Once in his career a smart young man, 
thinking to perplex him, sent up the fol- 
lowing note, requesting a public reply: 
“Dear Mr. MeNeill—If you are seeking 
to enlighten young men, kindly tell me 
McNeill 


read the note, and then, amid breathless 


who was Cain’s wife.’ Mr. 
silence, said: “I love young men _in- 
quirers for truth especially—and should 
like to give this voung man a word ol 
Don’t lose your soul's 


advice. It is this: 


salvation inquiring after other mens 


Wives.” 


fe fe fe 
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A Foxy Lady 


She didn’t mean to stay in the store 
more than fifteen minutes—but such 
bargains! And when she emerged from 
the emporium a copper was seated in 
her automobile. If she were fined for 
protracted parking, what would the bar- 
gains prolit? 3ut she was a woman. 
She passed the automobile and boarded 
a street car for home. Half an hour 
later she telephoned police headquarters. 
“My auto has been stolen,” she said, 
“Why, we have that ma- 
chine here,” said the mere man. “The 
thief abandoned it in front of a depart 
Shall we send it out?” 


describing it. 


ment store. 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 


REEDY’s Mirror will be promptly filled 


on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
REEDY’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Walter B. Ste- 


Missouri's CENTENNIAL by 
State Historical 


vens. Columbia, Mo.: The 
Society of Missouri. 


An address packed full of interestingly pre- 


sented matter delivered before the Missouri 
Centennial Committee of One Thousand at 
Kansas City, November 24, 1916. A_ rapid 


events in this common- 
until now. 


men and 


sketch of 
1820 and before 


wealth from 


PoreMs 1914-1917 by Wilfred Wilson Gibson, 
New York: The MacMillan Co. 


works of this 
hundred tifty-two 
among the 
tender 


contemporary 

pages. 
English 
touch 


The complete 
English poet in five 
Mr. Gibson is a_ leader 
realists, but he has, too, a very 
and an eye quick for beauty, 


Pistots For Two by Owen Hatteras. New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


A unique adventure in biography with H, L. 
Mencken and George Jean, Nathan for chop- 
ping blocks. A “joshing’’ presentation and 
appreciation of the personalities of two of our 
leading critics. 

York: 


Ovr oF THEIR Own Motus. New 


, Appleton & Co., $1.00. 


Excerpts from the utterances of Gesnin 
statesmen, publicists and journalists; cdited 
with an imtroduction by William Roscoe 
Thayer. 

Drowsy by J. A. Mitchell. New York: F. 


A. Stokes, $1.50. 


A fanciful novel by the 
Numerous illustrations. 


editor of ‘‘Life.” 


Fanny HersetF by Edna_ Ferber. New 
York: F. A. Stokes, $1.40. 

What happens when a woman equipped 
with an eager spirit and a driving force of 


human energy plunges into the business game. 
Illustrations by J. Henry. 


SINGLE TAX 
YEAR BOOK 


(Quinquennial) 


JOSEPH DANA MILLER 
Editor 
A ONE-VOLUME ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF THE SINGLE TAX 
MOVEMENT, ITS HISTORY, ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND APPLICA- 
TION. 

The work covers the history of 
the movement in every country 
where it has obtained a foothold. 
It treats of all current modes of 
revenue; its Fiscal Problems sec- 
tion is full and ample. In it the 
reader will find the objections 
against all current modes of tax- 
ation. The “Related Questions” 
section deals with those prob- 
lems to which men and women 
are striving in the wrong way to 
tind an answer but for which the 





Single Tax is the solution. The 
work gives the history of the 
Land Question in Congress; it 


treats of Land Monopoly in the 
United States and Mexico, and it 
contains an elaborate article on 
the Forerunners of Henry George. 
Questions and Answers form a 
part of the work. It treats also 
of the constitutional provisions 
in the forty-eight States relat- 
ing to taxation, and it gives some 


interesting facts regarding a few 


of the principal cities. It has 
the fullest and best Single Tax 
Bibliography yet printed any- 


where. In short, it answers every 
main question of the student, and 
is a work to which the inquirer 
may be confidently referred for 
information on those points 
which, once determined, make the 
position of Single Taxers impreg- 
nable, 

ANSWERS EVERY MAIN QUES- 

TION OF THE INQUIRER 
Cloth Bound, 488 pages 


$2.50 net 
Published by 
The Single Tax Review Publishing 
Company 
150 NASSAU STREET 
New York City 
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JEFFERSON 
BSG, 


GAWNE_ by 


THE VENGEANCE OF 
: McClurg & 


. A. Seltzer. Chicago: 
Co. $1.35. 


Southwest centered 
rangers and thieves 


Illustrated by P. V. 


_ A thrilling tale of the 
in a cow-town with cattle 
the principal characters. 


E. Ivory. 


BRAHMADARSANAM by Sri Ananda | ices 


New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.2 


A simple presentation of the Hindu way 
of looking at the eternal verities of life, 


being an introduction to the study of Hindu 
philosophy. 

IrtisH TIoME RuLe CONVENTION, New 
York: Macmillan, 50 cents. 

A timely discussion of the great ques- 


considered in the Belfast 
convention, by English, Irish and American 
writers: George W. Russell (A. E.), Sir 
Horace Plunkett and John Quinn. 


tions now being 


Edward Lyell 


THe New GETHSEMANE by 
& Co., 60c. 


Fox. New York: Robert McBride 


of the 
Christus of the 
was called to war. 


moment of decision when 
Oberammergau 
Illustrated. 


The story 
Anhalt, the 
passion play, 


Arthur Machen. New 


THe Terror by 
& Co., $1.25. 


York: Robert McBride 
A mystery 
beginning of the 


story staged in England at the 


present war. 


Wooprow WILSON AND THE WoRrLp's PEACE 


by George D. ‘icine New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley, $1.2 

Papers in ‘cupmis eloquent explanation 
of the President’s. policy published in lead- 


ing journals in France, Italy and Switzer- 


land. By the author of “The Menace of 
Peace."’ Frontispiece portrait. 

_ HE CREAM OF THE Jest by James Branch 
Cabell. New York: Robert McBride & Co., 
$1.35. 

A new book by the author of “The Rivet 
in Grandfather’s Neck.” 

THE Dwetuinc Prace or Licgut by Win- 
ston Churchill. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., $1.60, 

A powerful novel of New England. 
Frontispiece. 

_AniMAL RuyMes by Burges Johnson. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 50c. 

A second edition. Good fun. 

Our Frac anp Our Sones. New York: E. 
J. Clode. 

A brief story of the origin and life of the 


selection of patri- 


United States flag, with a 
illustrated by II. 


otic songs. Compiled and 
A. Ogden. 


Alfred Abernethy 


White & Co. 


words = said 
Stedman, 


Lyrics of 
York: James T. 
justify the kird 
Edmond Clarence 


PoEMS AND 
Cowles. New 


Verses that 
about them by 


Destiny by Julia . ae M.D. New York: 


Edward J. Clode, $1.35. 


A\ new thought novel. 
MENTAL CONTROL OF THE Bopy by V. H. 
White. New York: Edward J. Clode, $1.00. 


The results of scientific research 
relation of the mind to the body, especially 
the power of the brain and nervous system 
to cure disease, are presented in this volume. 


Iloward, M. 
$1.00, 


William Ice 


How 10 Rest by 
Clode, 


ID. New York: Edward J. 


IIow to rest 
tasks. 


while carrying out the daily 


Bowers, 


BatuinGc For Hrartu by Edwin F, 
: $1.00 


M.D. New York: Edward J. Clode, 


Baths may be 
dangerous to health. 
when, 


they may be 
to take and 


beneficial or 


What kind 


Thomas Wood 


Was A Boy by 
$1.25. 


Little-Brown & Co.,, 


DapDY 
Boston: 


WHEN 
Parry. 
southern 


days on a 
children. 


interest 


childhood 
manner to 


Stories of 
farm told in a 


Illustrated by Hl. Wood. 

ITANDBOOK OF THE War FOR PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ERS. Edited) by Albert) Bushnell Hart and 
Arthur ©. Lovejoy. New York: National 
Security League, 25c. 

Issued primarily for those who take part 
in the League’s campaign of patriotic educa 


compact and convenient 


tion. Contains in a 
public speakers on this 


form the facts which 


subject will wish to descant upon, 
THe NAMetess Man by Natalie Sumner 
Lincoln. New York: DD. Appleton & Co.,, 


$1.40, 

An exciting novel founded upon the diplo- 
matic, political and social life of Washington, 
involving notables in a Japanese plot. 


into the 





criticism. 


Lowell’s prose ‘poetic.’ 


aes 


mortal genius.”’ 


A New Book by Amy Lowell 


TENDENCIES IN 
MODERN AMERICAN POETRY 


By Amy Lowell 


In this new volume Miss Lowell again turns to 
for the first time, the new poetic renais- 
sance is considered critically and given a perspective. 
Taking six leading poets, each a type of one of the 
trends of contemporary verse, she has written a short 
biographical account of the man, and a critical sum- 
mary of his work; relating him to the past, and show- 
ing the steps by which he left it to create the present. 


“It would be disagreeably obvious to call Miss 


its sculptural simplicity has the regnant beauty of 
Always she aims at the dominant 
attitude of each of her poets. . . . 
achieves chiselled imagery, the reflection in the 
mirror of words, of the clear, bright flame of im- 


Now ready at all bookstores, $2.50. 


Its style conceals style; 


She 


—Review of Reviews. 





SIX FRENCH POETS 

book is a living and lasting 
"——New York Sun. 
Lilustvated. $2.50 


SWORD BLADES AND 
POPPY SEED 
“The most exciting book of verse 
that has been written by an 
American for some time.’’—A‘en- 
tucky Post $1.25 


“Her 
piece of criticism. 


Other Books by Amy Lowell 


THE MACMILLIAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


MEN, WOMEN AND GHOSTS 


“The most original of all the 
young American writers of to- 
day."—The New Age, London. $1.25 


A DOME OF MANY- 
COLOURED GLASS 
‘Truly lyrical in their fleeting but 
searching revelations of their au- 
thor's experience.’"— Springfield 





Republican. $1.25 








BOOKS 


at : 





All the late Cloth 
and Paper 
Books can be found 


Bound 


Roeder’s Book Store 


703 Locust Street 








FRENCH SOCIETY 


BRIEUX AND CONTEMPORARY 
by William H. Scheifley. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $2.00. 

An explanation offered) American readers 
of the social themes treated by Eugene Bricux 
in his dramas and their relation to French 


sympathetic to the play- 
consideration to both the 
purpose of each play. 


society, by a critic 
wright, giving due 
literary value and the 
Indexed. 


THE SuPERNATURAL IN) MoperRN- ENGLISH 
Ficrion Dy Dorothy Scarborough, Ph. D 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, $2.00 

Supernaturalism in fiction traced from the 
Gothic romance of the late cighteerth cen 
tury to recent stories, dealing principally 
with modern” English fiction yet touching 
poetry and the drama, and the general litera 
ture of various European countrics. Written 
entertainingly. Index and bibliography. 
The author is instructor in English in exten 
sion at Columbia University. 

AppLiep Psycuorocy by Tl. L. Holling 
worth and A. T Poffenberger. ay: New 
York: DD. Appleton & Co., $2.25. 

understanding of individ 


Showing that an 
ual psychology is a very 
in producing success. 


instrument 
subjects 


efficient 
Among the 


treated are the influence of heredity upon 
achievement; dependence of efficiency upon 
sex and age: environment; drugs and stimu 


lants, ete. Indexed. 


ofe fe af 
When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 


opposite direction. 


Ownership, Man- 
required bv 


Statement of the 
agement, Circulation, ete., 


the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 
of Reedy's Mirror, published weekly at 
St. Louis, Mo., for October 1st, 1917. 


State of Missouri ae 
City of St. Louis 
me, a Notary Publie 
and county aforesaid, 
sonally appeare? Willia.a Marion 
teedy, who. having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that 
ne is the editor, publisher and ownet 
of Reedy’s Mirror, 
1. That the names and 
the publisher, editor, managing 
and business manager are: 
Publisher, William Marion 


in and for 
per- 


Before 
the stute 


addresses of 
editor, 


teedy, 


1409 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Editor, William Marion Reedy, 1109 
Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Marion 
Bidg., St. 


William 
Trust 


editor, 
Syndicate 


Managing 
Reedy, 1409 
Louis, Mo. 

Business Sullivan, 


Manager, John J. 


1409 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo, 
2. That the owners are: William 


Marion Reedy. 


3. That the known bondholders, 


mortgagees and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 


None. 
REEDY, 
Owner. 


securities are: 
MARION 
Publisher and 


or other 
WILLIAM 
Iditor, 
Sworn to and subscribed 
this 28th day of September, 
MARIE 
(Seal) ‘ 
(My commission expires March 11, 


before me 
1917. 
GERST, 


1918S) / 
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Your Grocer will deliver 


REG US PAT OFF 


_. A BEVERAGE 





You’ve cnjoyed it at restaurants and other places— 
now you want your family and your guests to join 
you in the same pleasure. That’s one of the joys of 
serving Bevo—to hear your guests say how good it 
is—then to listen to their arguments as to just what 
it is. If they haven’t seen the bottle they’ll all agree 
that it is something else—if they have seen th2z 
bottle each will have a different explanation for its 
goodness. 

Bevo is nutritive—pure through pasteurization and 
sterilization—non-into::icating, wholesome and thor- 
ougkly refreshing. Note—Bevo should be served cold. 

Bevo—the all-year-’round soft drink 

Get Bevo atinns, restaurants, groceries, department and drug stores, 
picnic grounds, baseball parks, soda fountains, dining cars, steam- 


chips, and other places where refreshing beverages are sold. Guard 
against substitutes—have the bottle opened in front of you. 


Bevo is sold in bottles only—and is bottled exclusively by 


ANHEUSER-2USCH—E£T. LOUIS 

















The Golden Rule of Business 
Sy eg 








Good Advertising 


The advertising campaigns which we have planned 
and directed Were successful, because they were per- 


sonal and practical. 


All advertising should appreach persenal salesman- 


ship as nearl) as possible. 


Sound analysis — original methods—consistent co- 
operation ‘merchandising ability. These are the vital 
elements of good advertising which we offer you. 


W rite or phone for an appointment. 


Simpson Advertising, Service Company 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 
’Phone, Olive 462 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
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The Problem Solved “Where to go 
To-night.” 


“CICARDI’S”’ 


Under Cover and Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN. 
High-Class Entertainment Every 
Night. 

A. J. CICARDI. 








Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Deliverw: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 











Central 6789 


Olive 2391 


Idle ‘Hour and Jose Ribera 


Cigars 


are two of the best brands on the market 


For sale at all first-class places 


FACTORY: 213 CHESTNUT STREET 














SYNDICATE TRUST 


-AND 


CENTURY BUILDINGS 


The Best Equipped 
and Best Located 
Offices in the City 








E. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 


Telephones: Main 1735, 
Central 377-R 





























